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HSAXTONS MAP OF YORKSHIRE: AUGUSTINE 
RYTHER, 
Speaking of Saxton’s maps, Ralph Thoresby, in 
is Vicaria Leodensis (p. 90), relates that, “ be- 
ides those commonly sold,” he had in his posses- 
on 


avery rare map of this his Kee gee native county 


Yorkshire}, near a yard in length, with the Plan of 
ork in one corner and the Prospect of Hull in another,* 
he small ones are engrave by Wil. Hole, but this noble 
ne by Augustine Ryther (1642), who was also very pro- 

bly of this town ( Leeds).”’ 

It is my intention to show that Thoresby’s state- 
ent as to Ryther having engraved this map is not 
trictly correct. My opinion is that Ryther en- 

ved the original plate without the Plan of York 
od the Prospect of Hull, and that these were 
ubsequently added by some other artist. 

To my regret, I have not seen the original im- 
reesion of 1577, and am therefore obliged to give a 
ollation of the map after Boyne.t Its size is 28} in 
y 21 in. to the engraved border, but not including 

the paper margin. At the top corner, at the right 


n 
’ 


of York engraved upon it. 
t The Yorkshire Library, by William Boyne, p, 265 
(London, printed for private distribution, 1869). 





| * This is a correct description of the map; it is | 
perroneously described in Bryan's Dictionary of Painters | 
pand Engravers (London, 1878), p. 678, as having a view | 


side, there is a tablet inscribed “ Eboracensis 
Comitatus (cujus incole olim Brigantes appela- 
bantur) Longitudine Latitudine hominumque nu- 
mero reliquis illustrior. An*° Dni. 1577.” On the 
top of the tablet are the royal arms, supporters, 
garter, and E.R., the initials of Queen Elizabeth, 
At the right bottom corner there is a scale of miles 
and the following inscription : “Christoferus Saxton 
descripsit. Augustinus Ryther, Anglus, sculpsit 
An® Dni. 1577. Scala Miliarium.” At the left 
bottom corner are the arms and crest of Thos. 
Seckford, Master of Requests to the Queen and 
Saxton’s patron; within a circle surrounding the 
arms, “ Industria Naturam Ornat.” 

In 1642, ¢.¢, more than half a century after 
Saxton’s death, his complete atlas was reprinted 
from the original coppers, with the dates altered.* 
I have not seen the maps of the other counties, but 
that of Yorkshire is before me, and shows some fur- 
ther deviations from the original plate. The in- 
scribed tablet with the arms, &c., of Elizabeth has 
disappeared and is replaced by a Prospect of Hull, 
strikingly like Hollar’s view on his plan of Hull; 
while Seckford’s arms, crest, &c., had to make room 
for the Plan of York, that looks very much like a 
reproduction of Speed’s plan of the city on his map 
of the North Riding. The alteration of the date is 
clearly visible, nor does it require a practised eye to 
detect the marks of the erasure at the top corner. 
As on other maps engraved by Ryther, the sea 
is covered with small dots, neatly dotted at 
regular intervals. In order to make room for 
the Prospect of Hull the unknown artist had to 
obliterate the inscribed tablet with the arms of 
Queen Bess ; and having done to and engraved 
his view, he tried to make good round the new 
picture the dotting representing the sea; but the 
new work is done in a sufficiently clumsy, slip- 
shod manner, and the alteration can easily be de- 
tected. In the case of the Plan of York his 
task was more easy, as he had a blank surface to 
work upon, and the new work little interfered 
with the old engraving. The names of Saxton 
and Ryther were left untouched, and I suppose for 
this reason, and no other, Ryther is, by all authors 
whom I have consulted, said to have engraved the 
whole of the plate of 1642. In order to support 
such assertion it would be necessary to prove that 
it was Ryther himself who altered the original 
copper. But, as I hinted before, there is a 
strong suspicion that the unknown artist copied 
Hollar’s view of Hull, the date of which is 
circa 1640;+ and though not impossible, it is 


* Mr. Quaritch in 1874 (see his General Catalogue for 
that year, p. 561) had two sets of the maps for sale, 
one with the original dates, and one of 1642,“ with the 
alteration only of the date,’ Lowndes does not mention 
this edition. 

+ Frost, in his History of Hull, says cirea 1630; but 
then Hollar did not come to England till 1637, 
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highly improbable that Ryther was still alive at 
this period. His earliest works—the maps of Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland, and of some other counties 
in Saxton’s atlas—are dated 1576 ; and although 
he “‘ counts” himself “as but a yoong beginner” 
in 1590,* he must have been a grand old man 
indeed if he lived long enough to republish his 
maps sixty-six years after the appearance of his 
first works. We meet with his name once more 
in the early part of the seventeenth century. In 
Cunningham’s Handbook of London (ed. 1850, 
p-. 189) there is, namely, mention made of a map 
engraved by him in 1604+; and then for a lapse 
of thirty-eight years we hear nothing further about 
him. To conclude our argument, it is far more 
reasonable to assume, until evidence be forth- 
coming to prove the contrary, that he did not 
live long after 1604 (he died, perhaps, some 
time before 1627, the date at which Richard 
Smyth began to compile the Obituaryy), and that 
somebody else altered and republished in 1642 the 
map bearing his name. 

Thoresby’s not very lucid description of the 
map in his possession seems to have led to other 
mistakes. Thus Gough the antiquary enumerates 
three impressions of Saxton’s “ Yorkshire,” viz., 
those of 1577, 1642, and Thoresby’s “rare and 
noble map, near a yard in length.”§ The copy 
before me measures 29 in. to the border, and 
allowing, say, 14 in. on either side for the margin, 
the length would be 32 in., or nearly a yard, as 
stated. Boyne, again, was puzzled by ‘‘ the date 
in brackets (1642),” for which, however, as we 
have seen, there is a full explanation. 

With regard to the small maps engraved by 
Wil. Hole, Saxton’s map of the whole county 
was, after his death, copied and re-engraved by 
William Hole in three plates, each riding sepa- 
rately, for Bishop and Norton, the editors of the 
sixth edition of Camden’s Britannia in 1607 
I have these maps before me; they are; 1. “ Ebora- 
censis Comitatus pars Septentrionalis vulgo North 


* Cf. his address “ To the Reader” in the Eng'ish 
translation published by him of Petruccio Ubaldino’s 
Discourse concerninge the Spanish Fleete invadinge Engq- 
ande in the yeere 1588. The Discourse was 1eprinted iu 
the Harleian Miscellany, vol. i. p. 115. 

+ A query appeared in “N. & Q.” (4% S. ix. 95) 
respecting the whereabouts of this map, but elicited no 
reply. I suppose it is the same as Nos. 31 and 32 in the 
Crace Collection at the British Museum. If so, why does 
Mr. W. J. Loftie call it “ a foreign map" by “ Ryther of 
Amsterdam"? Cf. his History of London (London, 
1884), vol. ii. p. 286, There is a facsimile of the map in 
the book. 

t If Ryther in 1642 still occupied his shop near 
Leadenhall, ‘next to the Signe of the Tower,” and died 
between 1642 and 1674, Smyth would no doubt have 
recorded his death in his Obituary, printed by the 
Camden Society in 1849, 

§ British Topography (London, 1780), vol, ii. p. 477. 

§ Lbidem, vol. i, p. 92, 





Riding.” No date. 13 in. by 7jiv. 2. “Ebora- 
censis Comitatus...... pars Orientalis vulgd East 
Riding.” No date. 9fin. by 7f in. 3. “ Ebora. 
censis Comitatus pars Occidentalis vulgi West 
Riding.” No date. 12% in. by 105 in. All three 
maps bear the inscription “ Christophorus Saxton 
descripsit. Gulielmus Hole sculpsit.” The mea- 
surements represent the sizes of the coppers, and 
do not include any margin. 

While upon this subject I cannot forbear re- 
marking that the early engravers of maps, espe- 
cially if they be Englishmen, have hitherto not 
been dealt with fairly, in my opinion, by the com- 
pilers of biographical dictionaries. Strutt,* Bryan, 
and Redgrave are unanimous in abusing William 
Hole for his bad portraits, but not one of them 
deigns to mention the fact that he has engraved 
maps which, though not perfect. are vastly superior 
to, say, Morden’s wretched productions. Again, 
Nicholas Reynolds of London, who engraved 
Saxton’s map of Hertfordshire in 1577, is men- 
tioned by Strutt, but we may hunt in vain for 
his name in the books of either Redgrave or Bryan, 

L. L. K. 





Hull. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I have had an 
opportunity of inspecting some of Saxton’s maps 
at the British Museum. It appears that his whole 
atlas was republished in 1645. The title-page of 
this edition reads as follows :— 

“The Maps of All| the Shires in| England, and 
Wales | exactly taken and trvly | Described by | Chris- 
topher Saxton. | And graven at the Charges of a private 
Gentleman | for the publicke good. | Now newly Re- 
vised, Amended, and Reprinted. | Printed for William 
Web at | the Globe in Cornehill | 1645.” 

I will mention only a few of the alterations. 
All the maps of the original edition bear the arms, 
crest, &c., of Queen Elizabeth, and aleo those of 
Thomas Seckford. On some of the plates of the 
reprint, ¢. g., Essex, the queen’s arms still remain, 
but the sinister supporter, the red dragon of 
Henry VIII., has been erased, and the unicorn 
substituted for it; on others, as, ¢. g., on the map 
of Herefordshire, the royal arms are also changed. 
On the map of Somersetshire we find the following 
startling inscription: “ Anno 1642 et D. Elizabethe 
Regine A° 17”; the engraver who “ revised ” and 
“amended” the plate has evidently forgotten to 
change the name and the year of the reign of the 
sovereign. Thoresby’s “rare and noble map” of 
Yorkshire is among these maps; it was printed 
in two portions, and forms Nos. 25 and 26 of the 
collection. 

I must correct another mistake in Redgrave's 
Dictionary of Artists of the English School. Not 
one of the maps of the first edition is “ decorated 
with views,” as stated ibidem, sub art, “ Saxton,” 
p. 379. 


* Biographical Dictionary of Engravers (London, 1786). 
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With regard to the map of London referred to 
above, it was engraved by Ryther (it is not stated 


where) and “sould at Amsterdam by Cornelis | 
| ington. 


Dankerts.” A second edition appeared of this 


map in 1608, 


HUSBANDMAN. 

What is the true sense of, or involved in, this 
word? Prof. Skeat, deriving husband, says, truly 
enough, it is “‘not a true A.-S. word, but bor- 
rowed from the Scandinavian. Icel. hishindi, a 
contracted form from hisbéandi or hishiandi: 
Icel. huis, a house, and biiandi, dwelling, inhabiting, 
pres. part. of Inia, to abide, dwell. Der. husband- 
man, M.E. housbonde-man, a householder. Wyclif, 
Matt. xx. 1.” But however true this may be as 
to the origin of the word, it apparently fails to 
convey, or perhaps to imply, the very definite 
meaning the word husband carried with it from a 
very carly period, and which was not left out or 
forgotten when the derivative husbandman = house- 
inhabiting- (man) -man, was formed. That husband 
did carry with it such definite meaning is at once 
seen from the fact that husband-land was another 
derivative in early use. “ North of the Tees, in 
the district of the old Northumbria, virgates and 
half-virgates were still the usual holdings, but 
they were called husband-lands. The full hus- 
band-land was composed of two bovates or ox- 
gangs” (Seebohm, p. 61). This latter statement 
is undoubtedly correct, and probably it is more 
than open to question whether a half-virgate or 
one oxgang was ever called a husband-land with- 
out some qualification expressed or implied, as in 
the instances ‘‘hushand lands each containing a 
bovate” (ib., p 61) ; “ bovat-villant, each of whom 
held a bovate” (ib., p. 69), &e. The normal 
husband-land, then, being, as is tolerably clear, a 
holding of two oxgangs, and the holder, as is also 
clear on inspection, called a husband (ib., pp. 61, 
67, &c.; see also Jamieson, in vv. Husband, 
Husbandland), whence, indeed, the derivative 
husband-land, it is to the point to remark that 
below these holders of one or two bovates each 
were other lower holders (Seebohm, pp. 69, 130, 
131, &c.; Jamieson, loco citato and in vv.), called 
cottarti, cottars, cotsetle, bordarii, besides gres- 
manni, &c. The cottar or cottier’s holding varied 
greatly. Seebohm mentions twelve acres or six 
acres ; in the Conswetudines of some of the tenants 
of Whitby Abbey holdings of an acre and a half 
only are mentioned. But the distinction between 
the husband and the cottar, cot-setta or bordar, as 
regards the greater or lesser size of their holdings, 
however broadly marked, is not the only one—the 
former is a house-dweller, the latter a cottage 
or hut dweller; and besides this, again, the 
cotlar has no plough, the husband has both 
plough and oxen, two of the latter at least (See- 
bobm, pp. 61, 67, &c.). Now, I would collate with 





| this the following extract from the Furness Cowcher- 


book (f. 1956) touching the services to be rendered 
to the convent by the lord of the manor of Pen- 
He is to find one day yearly in autumn 
‘unum hominem vel unam fceminam sufficientem 
ad secandum ad Grangiam dicti Abbatis et Con- 
ventus de Lindale, de qualibet domo tenentium 
dicti manerii de Peniton que habet atrium, vel 
habebit, excepto Capitali mesuagio dicti Domini,” 
&c. ‘“‘ Preterea omnes tenentes dicti manerii de 
Peniton qui habent, vel habebunt, carucas ara- 
bunt unam dimidiam acram terre dictorum Ab- 
batis et Conventus in campis Grangie de Lindale 
semel per annum,” &c, The services to be ren- 
dered by the cottar and the husband are here 
clearly contrasted, and it is, perhaps, not quite 
wide of the mark to observe that coftar may very 
well be as Scandinavian in its origin as husband, 
inasmuch as cote in the district mainly concerned 
often means an enclosure (cf. atriwm), and Icel. 
kot, a small holding or occupation (cf. the few acres 
of the cottar’s land). On the whole, then, it seems 
not unreasonable to conclude that the houwse—not 
merely the dwelling or habitation—of the occupant 
of the husband-land of two oxgangs, or husband, 
standing as it did in its own toft of from one- 
eighth to one-fourth (and sometimes more) of an 
acre, with its long narrow croft—coincident in 
width with the toft—in the rear, as contrasted 
with the modest cot, with its small courtyard, of 
the cottager, supplies and illustrates the idea 
originally involved in the word husbandman, 
And my concluding remark must be that in my 
note on rating by the oxgang (North Riding 
Records, vol. iii. p. 178) I have supplied proof 
that, among the various other specific names for 
the divers ranks in society as it existed down to 
the first half of the seventeenth century, the 
appellation husbandman still distinguished the 
man of the class next below the yeoman, and that 
he was literally the holder of the orthodox hus- 
band land consisting of two oxgangs. 
J. C. ATKINSON. 
Danby in Cleveland. 


CHASTLETON : ROBERT CATESBY : AMBROSE 
ROOKWOOD. 

Recently, in company with a friend, a visit was 
made to this interesting old mansion in Oxford- 
shire, quite in the heart of the country, not very 
far from Daylesford, the home and grave of 
Warren Hastings, and no very great distance from 
Chipping Norton. The village of Chastleton is 
but small and scattered, part of it situated near 
the old hall, a very fine specimen of Tudor archi- 
tecture, and under its shadow to the north-west is 
the parish church. 

Chastleton was once the property of the ancient 
family of Catesby, and here dwelt for a time 


Robert Catesby, the probable contriver of the 
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Gunpowder Plot. It is usually supposed that he 
resided chiefly here from the time of his mar- 
riage in 1592 until his sale of the property in 1602 
in order to pay a heavy fine inflicted on him for 
his participation in the insurrection of the Earl of 
Essex, an outbreak which embittered the last days 
of Elizabeth. The following curious letter appeare 
to have been written from Chastleton by his kins- 
man Thomas Winter to John Grant of Norbrook, 
his brother-in-law, both of whom were subsequently 
amongst the conspirators* :— 

If I may with my sister’s good leave, lett me 
entreat you Brother to come over saturday next to us at 
Chastleton: I can assure you of kind welcome: and your 
acquaintance with my cousin Catsby will nothing repent 


you, LI could wish Doll here but our life is monastical 
without women, Comend me to your mother. And so 
adio. Dr. T, Osser™? 


Tao. Wintour. 
Bring with you my 
Ragion di Statto, ¢ 

The baptism of a son of his is thus recorded 
in the old register of Chastleton: ‘“ Robert 
Catesbie, son of Robert Catesbie, was baptized 
the llth day of Nov. 1595.” Of the fate of this 
boy nothing is known with certainty except that 
he was in London with his father at the time of 
the discovery of the Plot in 1605. His mother 
was of a Protestant family, that of Lord Leigh, of 
Stoneleigh Abbey. 

It has been often supposed and stated that 
Catesby was at one time a Protestant and ulti- 
mately conformed to the Roman Catholic faith, 
but this cannot be proved. All that Dr. 
Lingard asserts is that he “ abandoned the an- 
cient worship, indulged in all the licentiousness of 
youth, and impaired his fortune by his follies and 
extravagancies, In 1598 he returned to the reli- 
gion of his more early years.”— Father Greenway, 
whose MS. account of the Plot was brought by 
Dr. Lingard from Rome, says nothing at all on 
this point. The father describes Catesby’s person 
as above six feet in height, and his countenance 
as singularly noble and expressive. He adds, too, 
that his power of influencing others was very great. 
A portrait, traditionally said to be his, is 
yet in existence at Brockhall, in Northampton- 
shire, only a few miles distant from Ashby St. 
Legers, the chief seat of the Catesbys. 

Ashby St. Legers, a place also visited by me 
some years ago, is in Northamptonshire, not very 
far from Daventry, and is supposed to have been 
the usual home of Catesby after the sale of 
Chastleton. This was the residence of his mother, 
Anne, Lady Catesby, who was one of the daugh- 
ters and coheiresses, in the heraldic sense of the 
term, of Sir Thomas Throckmorton, of Coughton, 





* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, James 1., 
vol, xii, p. 39, 

+ Query, what is the meaning of this? 

I History of England (1825), vol, vi. p. 30. 





near Alcester. The old manor-house is still ip 
existence, where, in all probability, the Plot was 
devised, and where Catesby and his companions 
arrived, “bloody with spurring, fiery red with 
haste,” after its discovery. They had ridden lj 
the way from London—some seventy miles—witb. 
out drawing bridle. Shortly afterwards Cateshy 
was slain at Holbeach, thus escaping death by the 
hands of the executioner. Robert Catesby was 
only thirty-three years of age at the time of his 
death; Ambrose Rookwood was only twenty-seven 
and Sir Everard Digby twenty-four at the time of 
their execution, which was attended with all the 
revolting severity of those times. In the church 
are several memorials of the Catesbys, notably the 
fine brass of Sir William Catesby, beheaded after 
Bosworth Field in 1485, and their arms may be 
seen, “two lions passant sable, crowned or.” This 
ancient name seems now almost extinct in England, 

Coldham Hall, the property of Ambrose Rook- 
wood, is in the parish of Stanningfield, near Bury 
St. Edmunds. However, at the time of the Plot 
Rookwood appears to have resided at Clopton Hall, 
near Stratford-upon-Avon, in order to be within 
easy access of Catesby at Ashby St. Legers, 
Coldham was at the time of my visit in the occu- 
pation of Sir Charles Clifford, who pointed out to 
me the priest’s hiding-place and several old por- 
traits—one a Jarge one over the fireplace of the 
dining-hall, depicting the lady alluded to in Hudi- 
bras, pt. ii. canto ii. p. 885-92, and another repre- 
senting the beautiful Mary Lepell. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 





An “Eoyprian” Retic rrom THe Mippiesex 
MSS.— 

“Juratores pro domina Regina presentant quod 
Johannes Browne nuper de London yoman, Robertus 
Ambrose nuper de London yoman, Willelmus Standley 
nuper de London yoman, Franciscus Brewerton nuper 
de London yoman, et Johannes Weekes nuper de Lon- 
don yoman Apud Howneslowe in parochia de Heston 
in Comitatu Midd, felonice visi et inventi fuerunt in 
Consorcio siue societate vagabund’ vulgariter vocat 
Egipcianos et se ipsos vocant Egipcianos Et sic felonice 
fecerunt continuaverunt et remanserunt ibidem et alibi 
in eodem Comitatu per spacium vnius mensis viz. & 
xxiii’ die Aprilis anno xxxvi'® dicte domine Regine 
Elizabethe vseque vicesimum quartum diem Maii tunc 
proxime sequentem Anno Regni ejusdem domine Regine 
xxxvi'® predicto in dicte domine Regine nunc con- 
temptum et Contra formam statuti inde editi et provisi,” 
&e. 

Oa the bill, which is endorsed “ Billa Vera,” the 
clerical memorandum of ‘‘extra” appears over 
John Browne’s name and Robert Ambrose’s name, 
whilst the memorandum “ Po se cul ca null Sus” 
appears over the name of each of the three other 
whilom yeomen of London. 

Englished for the ladies who have not graduated 
at Girton :— 
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“The jurors for the Lady the Queen present that 
John Browne, Robert Ambrose, William Standley, 
Francis Brewerton, and John Weekes, all late of London, 
eomen, were seen and found at Houneslowe in the 
parish of Heston co. Midd. in the companionship or 
society of vagabonds commonly called Egyptians, and 
that the same John, Xc., call themselves Egyptians, and 
thus feloniously they have done, continued, and re- 
mained there and elsewhere in the same county for the 
space of one month, namely, from 23 April 36 Eliz. to 
the 24th day of May then next following in the aforesaid 
$6th year of the same Lady the Queen, in contempt of 
the said Lady now Queen and against the form of the 
statute in that case uttered and provided.” 


Endorsed “ Billa Vera,” with clerical memoranda | 
on the face of the bill that John Browne and 
Robert Ambrose were at large ; 





and William 
Standley, Francis Brewerton, and John Weekes 
put themselves guilty, had no chattels, and were 
sentenced to be hung. ManiPvLator, 


“LooKING TRANQUILLITY.”’—These words have 
done duty on three very different occasions. They 
were first used, I believe, by Congreve in his 
Mourning Bride, IT. i.:— 

“ How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 

Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads 

To bear aloft its arch'd and pond’rous roof, 

By its own weight made steadfast and immovable, 
Looking tranquillity.” 

Byron, in his well-known description of the 
Coliseum, speaks of it as 

“Spared and blessed by Time, 
Looking tranquillity.’—Childe Harold, iv, 146, 

Iu “A Quakers’ Meeting” Lamb parodies the 
words of Congreve :— 

“ How reverend is the view of these hushed heads, 

Looking tranquillity.” —Lssays of Elia, 
J. Dixoy, 


Laurence Suerirre, C:T1zeN AND GROCER OF 
Loxpon.—As so little seems to be known of the 
founder of Rugby School, space, perhaps, may be 
found for the following note in some corner of 
“N.&Q.” Sir Roger Cholmley, Master of the 
Rolls and founder of Highgate Grammar School, 
by his will, dated April, 1565, devised to three 
trustees all his messuage and tenement in the 





— of Christ Church in Newgate Market, in 
ndon, then in the tenure and occupation of Law- 
rence Shyriff, Grocer, upon trust towards the pur- 
chasing of Lincoln's Inn. This confirms Foxe’s de- 
scription of Sheriffe given in his quaint account 
of the altercation at Rose Tavern between Robert 
Farrer, the haberdasher “dwelling near to New- 
gate Market,” and “one Laurence Shiriffe, Grocer, 
dwelling also not farre from thence” (Book of Mar- 
tyrs, 1641, vol. iii. p. 951). Newgate Market, it 
should be stated, was before the Great Fire kept 
in Newgate Street (Maitland, 1756, p. 925). From 
the accounts of the Treasurer of Lincoln’s Inn, 
11 Eliz. 1569, it appears that this house was 
commonly known as the “king’s grocer’s house,” 





It was destroyed by the Great Fire. The house 
which now occupies the site of Sheriffe’s shop was 
built in 1861, and is now known as No. 24, New- 
gate Street. Sheriffe died on October + sy 
G. F. R. B. 


Coarternouse Pray.—The old Charterhouse 
play (or Bubble and Squeak), “which has been 
handed down among the boys of that school in 
manuscript from the days of Thackeray and 


| Leech,” has been reprinted for private circulation 


by Mr. E. Walford (see 6™ S. xi. 440). 

If the subject is worth a note, I may observe 
that it was undoubtedly since the days of Thacke- 
ray and Leech, both of whom had left the school 
before the time at which it was written. By the 
kindness of Mr, Walford I am in possession of a 
copy of his reprint, bearing date 1885. But I do 
not gather from it whether or no Mr. Walford was 
aware of the existence of an earlier edition in 
1844, issued, if I am not mistaken, under the 
superintendence of Mr, F. K. W. Girdlestone, 
then (and, I think, still) one of the masters of the 
school, Whether the boyish jeu d’esprit was 
worthy of such an amount of type is a question 
which it does not become me to discuss, Mr, 
Walford does not give the names of the authors. 
Mr. Girdlestone does, with the omission of one, 
William Venables, who died many years ago. 
The other four, who are still living and flourish- 
ing, were Mr. Francis Russell, Mr. William Norris 
Nicholson, Mr. John James Hamilton Humphreys, 
and the humble individual who sometimes has the 
honour of signing himself in your columns as 

Harry Leroy TEmMPLe. 

P.S.—Both editions contain some minor errors— 
especially in the initials assigned to the authors of 
some of the shorter poems, which I could correct, 
were it now worth while, and were the Carthusian 
generations to come likely to care about them. 
The real date of the play was 1833 or 1834. 


“ Gotpen Bottiz.”—Hoare’s bank has the sign 
of ‘*The Golden Bottle.” The firm originated 
with a James Hore, a goldsmith, described in the 
Little London Directory of 1677 as keeping run- 
ning cashes at “The Golden Bottle,” Cheapside. 
His father, Ralph Hore, was in 1654 a citizen and 
cooper at St. Botolph’s, London. Sir R. Colt 
Hoare thinks that this sign comes from this cooper, 
for he takes it to have been a barrel. Others say 
that this leather bottle was such as haymakers 
carried, and such as Ralph Hoare himself carried 
on coming up to London to seek his fortune. But 
all this is guess-work, for there was a Wm. Hore, 
of Reshford, Devon., in temp. Richard II., so that 
there is no reason to think that the cooper began 
as a needy man at all. “The Leather Bottle” isa 
common ale-house sign. Some have said it is 
“the writer’s ink-horn” (Ezek. ix. 2), afterwards 
converted to an ink-bottle of leather. If Sir 
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R. Colt Hoare’s conjecture that it was a wooden 
barrel be correct, the whole thing explains itself. 
It would be a sign most naturally taken by the 
son of a cooper, who might gild it for the sake 
of show. The representation over Hoare’s door- 
way looks more like a cask or keg than a thing 
made of leather, and bota in Spanish curiously 
unites the leather wine-bag, the butt or cask, and 
the boot. As our boot is connected with black 
jack, the drinking-vessel, and with the jack boot, 
and bottle is the diminutive of butt, so it may 
mean a little cask or keg just as well. There is 
the “ Leather Bottle” at Hatton Garden, and the 
“ Black Jack,” near Clare Market, and the ‘‘ Bolt 
in Tun,” or double butt, in Fleet Street. Botulus 
is a sausage, or skin, or paunch stuffed with 
delicacies ; and botelus is a little sausage. Thus 
a skinful is the root idea of the whole of the words, 
C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Hocs not Pics.—The following appeared re- 
cently in the Scottish Agricultural Gazette :— 

** In Cowper's humorous verses, ‘ The Yearly Distress ; 
or, Tithing-time at Stoke in Essex,’ one of the grumblers 
talks 

* Of pigs that he had lost 

By maggots at the tail.’ 
Pigs are never subject to the evil here complained of, 
but lambs of a year old, otherwise called ‘hogs,’ or 
* hoggets,’ are often infested by it. It would appear, 
therefore, that the poet, misled by the ambiguous name, 
and himself knowing nothing of the matter but by 
report, attributed to pigs that which happens to sheep 
of all ages,” 

Jonn Tomson, 


Price or Booxs in Reviews.—Till quite 
recently I was under the impression that the 
customary omission—which seems rather senseless 
—of the price of books and music in newspaper 
and other reviews was due to a strained sense of 
courtesy. I find, however, that the habit origi- 
nated in the days of the advertisement duty (which 
would have been chargeable if price had been 
mentioned), and that our national conservatism is 
responsible for the continuance of the practice 
to-day. Witrrep Harerave. 


** Hoxey pokey.”—In Old London Street Cries 
and the Cries of To-day Mr. Andrew Tuer says 
that no explanation has hitherto been forthcoming 
of the ice vendor’s cry, “Okey pokey.” I 
take it that when the street trade in ices came 
in the Italian was first in the field, and it 
is probable that he tried to attract attention to 
the comparative cheapness of his delicacies by the 
ery of “Oh! che poco costa!” (“ Oh! how little 
it costs !”). He would want a cry, and, knowing 
little English, might presumably employ one in 
his native tongue, which was perhaps caught up 
and shortened by his English rival into its present 
form, Joun Owen, 


Bismarcr’s Birtapay.—Of the 2,322 con. 
gratulatory telegrams which Prince Bismarck ig 
said to have received on his last natal day 
(April 1), the following, from the German Club at 
Rangoon, may be thought worthy of a place in 
“NL & QO :— 

* Ein Gruss und Dank 
Sei dem gesandt 
Der Antwort auf die Frage fand 
Was ist des Deutschen Vaterland.”’ 
J. J. Faure, 


Teheran, Persia, 





Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Ricnarp Brapsnaw.—I am trying to trace the 
English ancestry and discover the former home of 
this man, who was granted a patent for 1,500 acres 
of land “above the head of Pashippscot on the 
north side thereof,” November 2, 1631, having 
been “liveing there some yeares before” (Minutes, 
Council for New England). He was, however, 
given possession of this amount of land at the 
Spurwink River (Cape Elizabeth, Maine) by Capt. 
Walter Neal, and afterwards sold his rights there 
to Richard Tucker, who settled thereon, and with 
his partner, George Cleeve, endeavoured unsuccess- 
fully to retain the tract against John Winter, the 
agent of the Trelawny patent. Being “ cast,” they 
founded Portland. Hotten’s Emigrants, p. 172, 
gives Richard Bradshaw as living February 16, 
1623, at Flourdien Hundred, in Virginia. I think 
he must have been my worthy, coming here later, 
and that he may have been connected by marriage 
with Ann (Marbury) Hutchinson, wife of William, 
daughter of Francis (?) Marbury, since a contri- 
butor (“N. & Q.,” 5 S. vii. 275) shows that 
John Bradshaw married Mary, daughter of 
Thomas Marbury, of Marbury, and that his will 
was presented in London, December 16, 1659, by 
a nephew, Henry Bradshaw (he dying sine prole). 
May not my Richard have been another nephew ? 
Ormerod’s Cheshire, vol. iii. p. 408, and Burke’s 
Isherwood of Marple, are cited, but are not ac- 
cessible to me here. Will some reader who has 
leisure kindly examine the pedigrees cited of this 
family for a clue for me? Information is also 
sought of each of the others named in this 
vicinity. Wm. M. Sarcent, A.M. 

24, Exchange Street, Portland, Maine. 


ConsEecraTion.—When a place is deconsecrated 
—we will not say desecrated—and returned to secular 
uses, how are the buried bodies disposed of ? Some- 
times, I imagine, they are roughly dug up and 
carried en masse to a charnel house; occasionally, 





where identified, and with relatives interested, 
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they may be reinterred somewhere else with 
decency. In general, however, they must be 
treated much as bodies were in the old Pest 
Field, near St. Luke’s and Carnaby Market— 
simply ignored, and built over as convenience dic- 
tates. But here is a case in point. The Rev. 
Rowland Hill was, at his own request, buried 
under the pulpit of Surrey Chapel. The building 
has of late years been turned into an ironmonger’s 
ora furnishing shop. Is Rowland Hill’s body lying 
under the hardware or upholstery; or bas it been 
removed to any fitter place ? C. A. Warp, 
Haverstock Hill. 


” 


“Tue Tempest,” tue Last anp most Sus- 
gecTive OF SHAKSPeARE’s Dramas.—In a volume 
of Essais sur la Littérature Anglaise, by E. Mon- 
tégut, published at Paris in 1883, a hypothesis is 
waintained that The Tempest is Shakespeare’s last 
work, and is, in fact, his testament dramatique, 
intended as an adieu to the public which had 
encouraged him for twenty-five years. The writer 
supposes that this is the reason why The Tempest 
is placed first in the collected edition of Shake- 
speare’s works, as being a kind of preface, review, 
or frontispiece to the whole collection. The sources 
of The Tempest never having been accurately iden- 
tified, this critic regards it as essentially subjec- 
tive, and written in prospect of the author's re- 
tirement from London life. Prospero is, therefore, 
Shakespeare himself. But the writer does not stop 
here; he continues the parallel between Caliban 
and the crude, disordered genius of Marlowe, and 
recognizes in Sebastian and Antonio something of 
Chapman and Marston. Further, he seems to see in 
the play traces of Shakespeare’s cognizance of the 
secret dislike of Ben Jonson: “Grand podte et 
caractére antipathique dont les relations avec 
Shakespeare, pour le dire 4 sa honte, ne furent 
jamais pures d’hypocrisie.” Are these views 
seriously maintained by any good English critic ? 
I am aware that Campbell, Introduction to Shake- 
speare, 8vo., Lond., 1848, briefly hints at them, 
and that they are referred to, but not supported, 
by Ulrici, Bohn’s ed., vol. ii. p. 85. 

J. MASKELL. 


Wittiam Price, Painter on Grass, lived 
about the close of the seventeenth century, Is 
anything known about this person,—where he 
lived and where he worked; also of his wife, 
and what children he had? What is known of 
his family generally? He is mentioned in the 
article on “Glass” in the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, but I should be glad to know more about 
him and his work. Is it known as being especially 


good ? mm Fe 


Mowsray.—Who was the first wife of Thomas 
Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, who figures in Shake- 
speare’s Richard II.? His second wife was 





Elizabeth Fitz-alan, the daughter of Richard, 
Earl of Arundel, who was executed in 1397; but 
I cannot find any mention of his first wife. 

F, A. MarsHAtt. 


Corroy’s Traxs-ation or Montaicye. —I 
have a copy of what is apparently the first edition 
of this book, the first volume of which is dated 
1693, the second 1686, and the last 1685, thus 
reversing the order of time. Now 1693 is given 
by Lowndes, in his Bibliographer’s Manual, as 
the date of the first edition of Cotton. Appa- 
rently, therefore, the third volume was the first 
published, and the first the last to appear, unless we 
suppose, which seems improbable, that one or more 
of the title-pages is misdated. I may add that 
the portrait of Montaigne is prefixed to the second 
volume, and that the first volume is considerably 
the smallest of the three. Will some student of 
the grand old Frenchman offer me an explanation 
of this seeming paradox ? C. E. Tyrer. 


“Tates oF THE Genu.”—Jn this entertaining 
work, by “Sir Charles Morell” (Rev. James 
Ridley), what is the meaning of the anagrams of 
Pilgrim and Joseph Spence, employed by the 
author in tale viii, “ Mirglip, the Persian; or, 
Phesoj Ecneps, the Dervise of the Groves” ? 

Witrrep Hareorave. 


AssassinaTion.— Margaret Nicholson tried to 
assassinate George III. at the gate of St. James’s 
Palace. In what year; and where can particulars 
be found? She died, 1828, in Bedlam, aged ninety- 
eight. 

James Hatfield made a similar attempt in Drury 
Lane Theatre in 1800. His Majesty stepped 
back and stopped the Queen and royal family 
from entering, saying, “It was a squib; there may 
be another”; then, returning to the front, with 
folded arms and great dignity, said ‘‘ Now fire !” 
which was followed by a burst of acclamation, 
though the sublime partakes largely here of the 
ridiculous. Hatfield died in 1841. 

Oxford shot at the Queen in 1840. He was 
released and sent abroad under surveillance, I 
should be glad of a few particulars. 

Bellingham shot Perceval, who is buried at 
Charlton, near Woolwich. Where shall I find 
some account ? 

M‘Naghten shot Drummond, taking him for 
Peel. Where shall I find some account ? 

C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Pairs or Aminats.—Where can I find a list of 
the technical terms, such as pair, brace, couple, &c., 
applied in sporting language to different species of 
animals; orany names applied to herds, droves, flocks, 
or collections of animals? I know, of course, the 
list in the Book of St. Albans of “ The compaynys 
of beestys and fowlys,” containing, among other 
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fifteenth century beasts and fowls, ‘a Herde of | “Le Beauv Monpe.”—A monthly magazine of 


harlotlys,” “a Keuy of Ladies,” “a Superflayte of | fashion under this title appeared in 1806, and I 


Nunnys,” “a Sculke of freris,”“* a bhomynable 
sight of monkis”; but I want a reference some- 
thiog more recent and practical. Answer direct. 
J. A. H. Murray. 
The Scriptorium, Oxford, 


Warnrieet.—Tie Siandard newspaper, in an 
article about Skegness, Licolnshire, dated Sept. 10, 
states that Wainfleet was known as the Roman 
Vainona, Is it possible to obtain any corroboration 
of this statement and a sufficient authority for the 
form Vainona? I do not find it in the itineraries. 

A. HAtt. 


Inverness Rorat Acapemy.—In Lettice’s 
Letters on a Tour through Various Parts of Scot- 
land in the Year 1792 (London, Cadell, 1794) I 
find it stated (p. 363, note), that when the Inverness 
Royal Academy was opened in 1792, “an ode, 
said to possess considerable merit, celebrating the 
event, appeared in one of our magazines.” Where 
is this ode to be found ? P. J, ANDERSON. 

2, East Craibstone Street, Aberdeen, 

[The only mention of Inverness in Poole’s Jadex to 
Periodical Literature is to “ Inverneas Character Fuir,” 
Gent, Mag., N.S., vol. xii. p. 317.] 


MS. Music 1x tne possession or Gray.— 
Gray, according to his Life by Mr. Edmund W. 
Gosse, returned from Italy with nine large volumes, 
bound in vellum, of MS. music. Can Mr. Gosse 
or any of your readers inform me what MSS. they 
were ; where they can be seen, if preserved ; and 
whether they have ever been published ? 

N. C. 

Wittiam Bartoy, 1654.—Is anything known 
of the parentage and connexions of William 
Barton, “minister of the gospel at Leicester,” 
whose Book of Psalms in Metre (with tunes) seems 
to have passed through several editions in the 
seventeenth century? Nathaniel Barton occurs as 
a J.P. in Derbyshire in 1650, and Edmund and 
John Barton as ministers in the same county in 
1656. A William Barton was presented to the per- 
petual curacy of Hanslope, co. Bucks, in 1666, by the 
Mayor and Corporation of Lincoln. Was he the 
William inquired after above ? 
any of the Bartons above mentioned would be wel- 


come. J. H. Cuarx, M.A. 


West Dereham, Brandon. 


Dictionary or CaristiAn Namas.—Is there 
any dictionary of Christian names in existence ? 
I thought, if not, of compiling one, with the 
equivalents in the various European languages. 
Any assistance from readers of * N, & Q.” would 
be gratefully received. I should endeavour to 
give, where practicable, the derivation and mean- 
ing of the names. Epwarp R. Vyrvyray, 

Carminhow, Elgin Road, Maida Vale, W. 





Information as to | 


| ceded them. 


shall be grateful if some one will kindly inform 
me direct when it ceased to exist, and where a 
complete set can be seen. It is not in the British 
Museum, and I have unsuccessfully tried the 
principal London libraries. 

Anprew W. Torr. 


The Leadenhall Press, E.C, 


Mortors.—Could any correspondents oblige me 
with the names of the original authors, classical and 
other, of the following ]— 

* Spectemur agendo.” 

“ Veret in eternum,” 

“ Aut cursu aut cominus armis.” 

* Unitate fortior,” 

“ En! Ferus Nostes.” 

“ Pristine virtutis memor.” 

“ Vel exuviz triumphant.” 

“In veritate religionis confido.” 

“ Gwell argau neu chwelydd"’ (Welsh). 

“ Pro rege, pro lege, pro patria, coramur.” 

“ Quo fata vocant,” 

Sr. 

Oricin or Tox Name or Tnroms.—Is this 
name, now so honoured by and so familiar to us 
all, one of German origin, or was the Frederick 
Thoms, naturalized in the ninth year of George IV., 
the son of an English father, and naturalized only 
in consequence of having been born abroad? He 
is described as ‘‘ Frederick de Thoms, Esq., son 
of Lawrence Thoms, Esq., by Sybilla de Nitsch, 
borne at Giessen, in the Principality of Hessen, in 
Germany.” H. W 

New University Club. 


Pouiticat Battap.—Can any one supply me 
with the continuation of a political ballad concern- 
ing the convassing of a blacksmith by a duchess, 
commencing thus ?— 

“ Pair Devonshire’s duchess unrivalled they say, 

By none could her charms be cut out in her day.” 
J. Pitt. 

Rendcomb Rectory, Cirencester. 

Lorp Famity, Earty American Serrcers.— 
Wanted, to find the ancestry of Thomas Lord (b. 
about 1585) and of his wife Dorothy (b. about 
1590), who came to America in 1635 in the ship 
Elizabeth and Ann. Their son Richard bad pre- 
They brought with then Thomas 
(b. about 1619), Ann (b. about 1620), William 
(b, about 1623), John (b. about 1624), Robert (b. 


‘about 1626), Aymie (b. about 1629), and Dorothy 


(b. about 1630). Dorothy, widow of the first 
Thomas, sealed her will with the arms of the 
‘‘ Laward, alias Lord,” family, “‘ Ar., on a fess gu., 
between three cinquefoils az., a hind pass. between 
two pheons or.” Where can that family now be 
found? Thomas Lord’s family were wealthy and 
prominent. Some of them returned to England 


for education. Thomas was the first educated phy- 
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sician in the colony of Connecticut, and Richard 
was one of the patentees under the charter of Con- 
necticut given by Charles If. Because of the 
intimacy of the Lords with Governor Haynes and 
Rev. Thomas Hooker, it has been supposed that 
they came from co, Essex, perhaps from Chelms- 
ford or Little Baddon. Can their native place and 
ancestry be ascertained? Kindly address 
Mrs. Epwarp Etsripvcz Saispury. 
Newhaven, Connecticut, U.S, 


Wetsh ArmoriaL Bapces.— What is the 
origin of “the rising sun” and “red dragon” of 
Wales? By whom were they originally borne ? 

Sp. 

Lorp St. Oswatp.—Is not this title, used per- 
sonally and not in the possessive case, unique in 
our peerage? We have, of course, St. Albans, St. 
Germans, and the like, and old surnames, such as 
St. John and St. Lawrence ; but is there any other 
case perfectly parallel to “St. Oswald of Nostell”? 
“St. Vincent” eeems in a class peculiar to itself, 
and does not affect the question which may naturally 
arise since this last saintly creation, May we any day 
have St. Cuthbert of Durham, St. Bede of Jarrow, 
St. Swithin of Winchester, or St. Guthlac of Crow- 
land—to say nothing of St. Audrey of Ely and St. 
Hilda of Whitby—returning from the blessedness 
which we trust they enjoy— 

“In regions mild of calm and serene air, 
Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot, 
Which men call earth,” 
to adorn the benches of a nineteenth century 
House of Peers ? Cx. 


“Fuste eT Bacuto.”—In a very early deed, 
probably of the first quarter of the twelfth century, 
between Alan, son of Hugh de Karleton, and 
Walter, his brother, the former uses these words:— 
“Dedi . concessi. & ac [sic] presenti carta mea 
confirmavi.abjuravi. & fuste & baculo reddidi. & 
vendidi,” &. Can any readers of “N. & Q.” in- 
form me whether they have met with this kind of 
lnstrumental tradition of lands in other charters ; 
and also whence the custom was derived? J. L. 


Books to Purcuase.—Will you kindly allow 
me to ask any of your readers possessing theological 
books of interest (whether of reference or other- 
wise) to dispose of to send list? Having a very 
large library, it is unnecessary to say that I only 
want useful works. Postcards permitted. 

H. Cun.irre, 

15, York Villas, Brighton. 


Mew, Mewes, &c., Famitizs.—If any of your 
readers can furnish me with the following informa- 
tion I shall be very greatly obliged. 

1, Were the families Meux of Kingston (I. W.), 
Mewes of Winchester (who changed their name 
to St. John, and subsequently to Mildmay), and 





Mew or Mews of Purse Candel, co. Dorset (of 
which last Peter Mews, King James’s fighting 
bishop, was a member), related; and, if so, how ? 

2. There was a family of Mew of Freshwater, 
yeomen, 1650-1750. Is it possible they were 
akin to any of above? 

3. What arms did Bishop Peter Mews actually 
use? Those assigned him vary. His tomb in the 
Guardian Angel Chapel, Winchester Cathedral, 
bears none. 

4. Who were the following ?— 

(a) Sam. Mews, Rector of Estington, obiit 
January 9, 1706, wt. seventy-five (Cassan’s Lives 
of the Bishops of Winchester). 

(b) William Mew, of Estington, B.D. His name 
occurs among the list of “ Orthodox Divines” as 
presented for Gloucestershire (Army Lists of the 
Roundheads and Cavaliers, by Ed. Peacock, 
F.S.A., fol. 61). 

(c) Thomas Mew, Rector of Wotton Granville 
1638-72, ob. November 10, 1672, sep. ibi. (Hut- 
chinson’s History of Dorset, vol. iii. fol. 747). 

(d) Thomas Mews, appointed to mastership of 
the St. Mary Magdalene Hospital, Christchurch, 
Hants, 1766(Woodward’s Hants, vol. iii. fol. 134-5). 

(e) John Mews, merchant, of London, who in 
1651-2 received a licence to bring “several 
parcels of linen” from Holland vid Flanders 
(State Papers during the Commonwealth, published 
by the Record Office). 

(f) In Peacock’s Army List I observe a regi- 
ment or company of “ Dragoneers” officered by 
three Mewers. Is this name a variation of Mewes ? 

5. Who now represents the family of Mew of 
Purse Candel ? F, C. Brazvry. 

Fern Hill, Birkenhead. 


Extinct Perrack ror France.—Can any 
gentleman who is well posted up in the question 
tell me if there is for the France of 1789 or there- 
abouts an equivalent to our existing and extinct 
peerages? I am well acquainted with Mortimer, 
Sohun, Vere, Howard, Talbot, Courtenay, Nevill, 
Percy, Douglas, Gordon, Campbell, Fitzgerald, 
&c., and I want to know as much about Mont- 
morency, Rohan, Tremouille, La Rochefoucauld, 
and the rest of the great French houses, I have 
access to d’Hozier, but I do not find there what I 
want, and Pére Anselme is beyond me, physically 
and financially. But surely there must be some- 
thing less full and more handy than the latter 
voluminous work! I am well acquainted with 
second-hand catalogues in French, and though I 
see many Annuaires advertised, I do not know 
which is of value and which not, and I do not 
want to buy a pig in a poke. J.C. 


Patry.—What authority is there for the state- 
ment that Paley said he could have written better 
evidences against Christianity than for its truth ? 

H. DE.evinene. 
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Replies, 


MEDI AVAL WORDS, 
(6™ §S, xii. 306 ) 

Some of the words HerMENTRUDE inquires about 
present little difficulty. 

Austurcus is a hawk (see Ducange, s.v. “ Astur”) 

Morus generally means a haddock (see Wright- 
Wiilcker’s Vocabularies, 596, 43; 704, 42, &c.; 
Catholicon Anglicum, p. 169, s.v. “ Haddoke”; 
Promptorium Parvulorum, p. 220, s.v.“ Haddok”). 
The last uses morus to gloss codlynge at p. 85. 

Fur of stranlyng (not straulyng) means the fur 
of squirrels between Michaelmas and winter (see 
Riley, Memorials of London, pp. 153, 267). This 
word often occurs as stradling and strelling. 

Braset is the gen. sing. of braseuwm, the usual 
medizval word for malt (see Ducange, s.v. “ Brace”). 

Ollas ereas (=ereas) are brass pots. 

W ol fil = wool-fell. 

Pisarum=of pease (pisa = pisum). 

Vescarum = viciarum, of vetches. 

Calibis=of steel (chalybs, chalybis=yadvy, 
xaAvBos). 

Mordenda must represent the usual morsus, the 
clasp or brooch of a cope. It is probably a 
Latinized form of the O.F. mordens, which Ducange 
cites from the Roman de la Rose. 

Lesca occurs in Wright-Wiilcker’s Vocabularies 
with the meaning of * shive,” slice or fragment. 
This cannot be the meaning here required. A 
lesca casei (of cheese) is mentioned in the Ramsey 
Chartulary (Rolls Series), i. 289. Tria lesca allec’ 
must mean three lasts of herrings, for Fleta, 
1 ii. c. xii. sec, 2, says that a last of herrings (/estus 
alleciorum) consists of ten milliaria, each milliare 
containing ten hundreds, each hundred containing 
six score. So that a last contained twelve thou- 
sand. Lesca should clearly be read /esta. 

Braon means brawn (which is derived from 
braon), but it was generally restricted to boars’ 
flesh. See Skeat’s Dictionary, s.v.“ Brawn.” The 
Close Rolls, vol. ii. p. 36, 9 Hen. IIL, contain 

ayments “ pro tribus braonis vs., et pro C. carcos’ 
pe carcasses | multon’ xlvs, xd.” 

Bahuz=Fr. bahut, a trunk or chest. The Ward- 
robe Book, 28 Ed. I. (published by the Society 
of Antiquaries), p. 355, contains a payment “ pro 
ne: coffris, saccis, bahudis, et forellis emptis pro 
diversis armaturis imponendis,” i.¢., for coffers, 
sacks, trunks, and covers. 

**Unum par bulges” means a couple of leather 
bottles or buckets (see Ducange, s.v. “ Bulga”). 

Flore=of flower (flora). 

Heregald’ is a mantle, O.F. herigaut (Strat- 
manp). 

“Un falling vermail,” a piece of vermilion fald- 
ing, t. ¢., the rough cloth so called (see Way’s excel- 
lent note in the Promptorium, p. 147, note 1). 





Gingebrat would seem to be simply ginger. 
Ducange has the form gingibretum, which is merely 
the Fr. gingembre Latinized. 

The ob’ murc are clearly identical with the 
oboli de Murtz mentioned in the Wardrobe Book, 
28 Ed. I., p. 30. It is there stated that the king 
was bound to offer twenty-four oboli de Murtz 
annually “‘ad feretrum Sancti Edwardi in ecclesia 
Abbathie Westmon’.” Each obolus was then 
worth 20d. sterling. Ducange quotes a visitation 
of St. Paul’s, London, a.p. 1295, from the Monas- 
ticon, iii, 312, in which oboli de Marchia are 
mentioned. These were coined by the Counts 
of Marche. 

Noitz Muge=nutmegs (see Skeat, s.v. “ Nut- 
meg ’”’). 

Ventrarius, or veltrarius, means a keeper of 
veltres or greyhounds. Ventrarius should, I 
think, be read veutrarius, as printed in the Close 
Rolls, 5 Hen. IIL, m. 7 (vol. i. p. 462). Burguy 
gives veltre, vialtre, viautre as the O.F. forms of 
veltris, which he connects with the vertagus of 
Martial, the oveprpayor Kives of Arrian. 

Similarly bersolettarius must be a keeper of 
berselets, dogs used in hunting with bow and 
arrow. Cf. O.F. bercer, berser (Burguy), berseler 
(Godefroy), to hunt with bow and arrow. Gode- 
froy (i. 630) has berseret, a hunting dog. Jacobs, 
Law Dictionary, gives an apposite quotation from 
a ‘Chart. Rog. de Quincy ” of a licence or grant 
“ad bersandum (=bercer) in foresta cum novem 
arcubus et sex berseletis.” 

Berteletto should, I think, be read berceletto, 
which would mean the bercelet in charge of the 
bersolettarius. 

A bernar’ is not a dog, but a groom who had 
charge of dogs, who also acted as a beater. It is 
the O.F. brenier, bernier, berner, Godefroy, i. 727. 
King Henry III., in the fifth year of his reign, 
sent a hunter of his to take ten bucks (damos) in 
Sherwood Forest, and the Sheriff was ordered to 
provide for him two horses, a groom (garcio), @ 
“berner” (berner’), and a keeper of “ veltres” 
(ventrarius), &e. (Rot. Litt. Claus., i. 462). 

Sandallo offorciato seems to mean cendal (the 
rich silk cloth so called) of double texture. In 
the Wardrobe Book, 28 Ed. I., p. 354, ‘ cindon’ 
affore’ et cindon’ de cursu” are mentioned. The 
latter seems to mean “ ordinary ” cindon (avwvdwyr). 

Ducange thinks “pannus de aresia” means 
“cloth of Arras,” 

Smigmatis=of soap, smegma=opiypa being 
used with this meaning in medizval Latin. 

Some of the other words are certainly read 
wrongly. 

For “heyrmicell” read “ heyruncell,” a heron- 
sew or young heron (O.F. herouncel). 

For “sintellas” read “ scwtellas,” dishes or 
platters. 

Garios must be gariof’, i.¢., gariofilus, gariofolus 
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(generally clavus gariofili), the medieval form of 
garyophyllon=KapvddvAdov. Clavus gariofili 
means a clove (Fr. clouw de girofle) or the clove- 
gilly flower. 

For mater’ read macer’, as suggested, #.¢., the 
spice mace or, possibly, macer (upon which see 
Skeat, s.v. “ Mace ”). 

Critonal should probably be read cytoual, the 
0.F. form of zedoary (see Skeat, s.v.). 

Brag’ is, I would suggest, a mistake for dragetum, 
“dreg” or mixed corn, O.F. dragée, ultimately 
from tpay7jjara. 

For reconsam I would suggest retonsam. 
“Pecunia retonsa” would mean chopped - up 
ant, which agrees well with “or other broken 
silver.” 

“Nonaram, garlarum et aquorum” can only be 
nonarum garbarum et agnorum, %.e., of the ninths 
of sheaves and lambs. The Znquwisitiones Nonarum, 
pablished by the Record Comwission, will furnish 
plenty of examples of this phrase. 

Lectrinia means lecterns, if it be not an error 
for lectisternia, which in medieval Latin was 
used for bed-clothes, 

Estryche-wolle seems to be wool from Austria 
(Oestreich). 

Bordealisaundre, boards from Alexandria. 

W. H. Stevenson. 

Nottingham. 


I beg leave to offer the following attempts to be 
of some “little help,” and shall be pleased if any 
of them prove to be so :— 

“Makarus or other precious stone.” Query 
nacarus. Cf. Lat. nacara, Span. ndécar, Fr. nacre 
mother-v’- pearl. 

“Thirty buillons of almonds.” Probably a mea- 
sure. Cf. bullio, O.F. boullon. A bullio salis 
was as much salt as is made at one wealing or 
boiling ; a measure of salt supposed to be twelve 
gallons. 

“Two lectrinia for the King, against Christmas.” 
Cf. lectrinum, “sedilis genus in quo quis genua 
incurvat orandi caued,” Fr. prie-dieu. 

‘ “Cloth of laresta,” “ of alesta,” “ of aresta.” Cf. 
panni de arest, id est de civitate Arras.” 

“Tria lesta allec’”=tres laste allecium. Allex 
=halex, which includes three kinds of salt fish, 
viz., herrings, sardines, and anchovies. Lasta= 
& “last” or load. 

“ Braon’.” Query =brawns. Cf. O.F. braon. 

“ Heyrmicell’.” Cf. heruncellus, Fr. petit heron ; 
O.F. heroncel (“in Liber Custumarum, p. 304,” says 
Skeat); a hernshaw. 

“ Roseris.” Rosera=“ species anseris,” a kind 
of goose. 

7 Morus” (a fish). Cf. Fr. morue, cod-fish. 

Baz.” Query =O.F. baches, vaches, coffers 
or boxes covered with cowhide. 


or coffer, generally intended to contain smallet 
coffers. 

“ Mordenda” on the breast of a cope. Pro- 
bably & morse (i.¢., an ornamented clasp), from 
Lat. mordere, to bite, to hold. 

“An austurcum from the King of Scotland.” 
A goshawk. 

“ Garios, 3 lbs.” Cf. gariofilum, cariophyllum, 
Fr. girefle, cloves. 

“'Macer, 1 lb.” Of. Lat. and Fr. macis, Eng. 
mace, and Lat. macir, pakep, a spice. 

“ Critonal’, 2 lbs.” Citronalis? Cf. Fr. citron- 
nelle. If the meaning is southernwood, it may be 
noted that the leaves have been said to form an 
ingredient in some continental beer. 

**8 dolii flore.” Cf. flora, “‘ flos farins, farina 
purissima ”; O.F. flourée, flour. 

‘*One bushel of brag’.” Cf. brace, braseum, 
brasgia, “‘ grani species, secale, aut miscellum fru- 
mentum”; Fr. malt, seigle or méteil (i.e., rye or 
meslin). 

‘Fars of straulyng.” Query =dim., scrauling 
for squirreling. 

** 30 quarters brasei.” See brag’, supra. 

‘* Canibus haierettis.” Cf. herectt canes, harriers. 

“©2 bernar’.” Query =brenarti, t.¢., servants 
to see to collecting the bran, or the equivalent 
payment of brennage, due from tenants for the 
feeding of their lord’s hounds. 

“ Lardenarius”=lardarius, a larderer. But 
query as to duties here. 

“Cote de Tiretenie.” Cf. Fr. tiretaine, “ linsie- 
wolsie, or a kind therof, worn ordinarily by the 
French peasants ” (Cotgrave). 

“Un p'r bulges.” Query =small-clothes. 

“ Ollas ereas.” A2reus = made of brass or copper. 

‘“‘ Wolfill from the staple of Calais.” Probably 
= wool-fell, a sheep-skin with the wool on. 

“ Pisarum” =of pease. 

“ Vescarum” =of vetches. 

‘‘Sandallo afforciato.” Query =strong sendal. 
A fforciare =“ fortiorem reddere.” 

‘4 barels smigmatis.” Smigma, in the history 
of Susanna in the Vulgate= smegma; smigmata in 
that place being translated soap-balls or washing- 
balls. Query here four barrels of soap. 

“Six hostades.” “ Detorti voce, ab hossa.” 
Hossa and ost= hose. 

‘© 1 cors de serico.” 
bodice. 

I cannot confidently attempt any conclusive 
explanation of the item, “ Eschekers faitz de nottz 
Muge dune part, et de la racine de ginguire 
lautre” (chess-boards made of nutmeg...... and 
ginger-root), but merely hazard three remarks:— 

1. It would be easy to give examples from 
medizeval inventories and poems of chess-boards 
| made of, or adorned with, precious materials, such 
|as gold and silver, white and black ivory, amber, 


Query =silk body or 





“Bahuz.” Plural of O.F. bahut, bahu, a trunk | jasper, chalcedony, crystal, pearls, cypress- wood, 
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and the like; and the presumption is that the 
materials mentioned in this item were choice and 
valuable. 

2. Noix muguette, nutmeg, had at least two 
very distinct senses in the Middle Ages. It 
meant, as now, a spice, the seed or kernel of a 
fruit ; but we also find mention of cups, vases, 
and the like made of it: so, “un pot d’argent 
qui a le ventre d’une noix muguete”; “ deux pots 
de noix muguette, garniz d’argent ”; “ une aiguiére 
d’une noix musguette”; “ung gobelet fait de 
Yescaille d'une noix muguecte.” Nutmegs while 
in the fruit are, in fact, enclosed in a very hard, 
dark brown shell, and perhaps in all such ex- 
amples as the above the name has been given to 
this portion of some variety of the fruit; or 
possibly, through ignorance, to the cocoa-nut, or to 
some other nut. But a chess-board, or even the 
squares of a chess-board, could hardly be made of 
this. 

3. Commerce at the present day knows cabinet 
woods called “ American walnut” and “satin wal- 
nut.” Iam told that the latter, and much of the 
former, are not walnut at all, but only commer- 
civlly named eo from some resemblance. Similarly 
we have “ partridge” wood and “ pheasant” wood 
from some similarity between the grain of such 
woods and the marking of the birds’ feathers, 
It seems to me probable that the nutmeg in the 
present case may bave been some costly Oriental 
wood having a grain like that of the spice, or like 
that of whatever shell had acquired the name of 
the spice. (I find among my notes that the grain 
of partridge wood is like that of nutmeg, the 
spice.) As regards ginger, this product itself 
appears like a root, but I find it described as 
only the rhizome, or creeping stem, of a tree. Can 
the “ racine de ginguire” be the root, real or ficti- 
tious, of that tree ? 

Some of my suggestions are so very conjectural 
that it will be a satisfaction to me to see them 
either confirmed or confuted by other readers, 

Jonn W. Bows, F.S.A. 


“Thirty bwillons of almonds.” Requefort has» 
* Bouillon, certaine mesure ou poids.” 

“ Two lectrinia for the King.” Lectrinum, Fr. 
lectrine, a reading desk. 

** Tria lesca alle’, et boves CC.” Lasta alecium, 
lestus alleciorum, a load (10,000) of herrings. 
(“ Fleta,” in Duc.) 

* Morus ” (a fish). 

* Austercum.” 
hawk. 

“70 ob’ murc’ for the shrine of St. Edward.” 
Seventy (obbe ?) jars of lees of oil ? 

“8 dolii flore.” Eight casks of flour. 

“ 30 quarters of brasei.” Of malt. 


Fr. morue, cod. 
Austercus, Fr. autour, a gos- 


“Canibus Ventrar’.” Ital. veltro, a greyhound. 
“Une cote de Tiretaine.” Linsy wolsy, worn 





ordiparily by the French peasant (Cotgrave), 
Hence tartan. 

“ Eschekers faitz de noi/: Muge d’une part, et 
de la racine de ginguire Vautre.” A chess-board 
of nutmeg (Nux moschata) and ginger. 

** 14 ollas @reas.” Brazen pots. 

“ Wolfill,” Woolfell, skin with the wool on. 

“ Pisarum, vescarum.” Peas, vetches. 

“4 barells smigmatis.” Probably soft soap, 
although it is described by Johannes de Janua as 
* confectio unguenti vel saponis vel aliarum rerum 
boni odoris.” ‘“‘ Migma dicitur commixtura vel 
confectio saponis vel unguenti ad abluendum” 
(Ugutio). ‘* Migmata, confectiones eaponis vel 
unguenti ad lavandum apti” (“ Mamotrectus,” in 
Duc.). W. 


Hermentrupe would better have deserved 
replies to her long query—a query of some im- 
portance—if she had given us the context, or 
rather the Latin text, in which her words appear, 
Here are a few interpretations which occur to me 
at first sight, though I have not at present the 
time to go through the whole list :— 

Makarus must mean smaragdus, an emerald. 

Builluns. See bullo and buolium in Ducange, 
but it probably means a jar. 

Avesta, cloth of Arras, found in many queer 
forms. 

Ciccoreus, a mistake for cinctorium, a girdle. 

Lesca allec’, lasts of herrings. 

Icanus, surely a misreading. 

Bahvz, bayus, i.e., bay horses, 

Austurcum, a falcon. 

Brag’, query bras, i.e., malt. 

For the dogs look at Ducange under “ Canis.” 

Canis bernarius, a retricver. 

Bulga, a leather bag. 

Two quarters pisarum and vescarum, peas and 
beans. Aveustus Jrssorr. 


Toms ano Eritarn oF Ricnarp III. (6"8. 
xi. 465; xii. 71, 214).—In reply to Mr. Hatt’s 
request that I “ will look further into the probable 
course of the Fosse-way at Leicester” (p. 214), I beg 
to assure him that I am perfectly aware that much 
learned ink has been spilt on the subject of an- 
cient Rate and its position on the Fosse. I be- 
lieve, however, that all writers have admitted the 
roud I referred to, locally known from time im- 
memorial as “the Fosse Road,” was the veritable 
Roman way. That the road over which Richard 
passed with his army from Leicester, formerly 
known as “ Watts’s Causeway,” and more recently 
as “* King Richard’s Road,” which joined the 
Fosse near Danet’s Hall (now destroyed), was at 
least a veritable Via Vicinalis from Rate is also, 
I think, clearly shown by the discovery of exten- 
sive Roman remains in a field (then known as the 
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“Cherry Orchard ”) on the left hand side of this 
road, near its junction with the Fosse. 

On this subject Throsby, in his History of Lei- 
cester (1790), states (p. 19) that “‘a few years since 
a Roman pavement was found in the cherry 
orchard formerly belonging to Mr. Watts of 
Danet’s Hall,” an engraving of which Throsby 
gives, and an account of the discovery with a 
woodcut also appeared, I believe, at the time in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine. In the year 1851 the 
Archeological Section of the Leicester Literary 
and Philosophical Society (of which, at the time, 
I was honorary secretary) obtained permission from 
the then owner of the Danet’s Hall estate (the whole 
of which is now built on and thickly populated) 
to make further search in the cherry orchard, when 
the extensive remains of the Roman villa previously 
found were entirely uncovered, including a hand- 
some tessellated pavement, semi-circular in shape, 
like the apse of a chapel or temple, and upon it, 
overturned, was lying a stone column, supposed 
to have supported the statue of some household 
divinity. These remains are now in our town 
museum. The fact of this discovery is quite 
sufficient to prove the importance of this locality 
during the Roman occupation of Ratz. 

Authorities differ as to a branch, or the main 
line (as Mr. Hatt would imply), of the Roman 
Fosse-way passing through the town in a direct 
line. The late Mr. Hollings, in his Roman Lei- 
cester (1855), after quoting a passage from Ray’s 
Military Antiquities as to the Roman encamp- 
ment, says (p. 29, note): “In the above passage 
the Via Devana seems to have been mistaken for 
the Fosse-way. The latter does not enter Lei- 
cester, being merely connected with it by the 
ancient Via Vicinalis, now represented by 
Watts’s Causeway.” 

On the other hand, our local historian Throsby, 
who in 1791 made a personal examination of the 
line of the Fosse-way from Newark to High Cross 
(Venones), described in his Leicestershire Excur- 
stons, vol. ii. pp. 513-20, and has given a plan of 
his route, remarks, as regards Leicester (p. 519) :— 

“Hence [Syston] we continued our route over the 
Neher Foss road, through Thurmaston to Leicester, the 
Rate of the Romans. The other road shown in the en- 
Braving continues in a straight line near the Soar, by 
Burstall, Belgrave, and Leicester Abbey to Dunct’s Hall. 
cocees The Foss from the back of Danet’s Hall on to the 
Reihouse on the Narborough road is now but little 
frequented, and is much dismembered ; scarcely a trace 
of it in some places is left. The road from and to the 
station was probably over the old river, near Braunstone- 
gate [leading to the Narborough road]; I have marked 
that passage in the plan,” 7 

This statement of Throsby, a century ago, that 
& Roman road (called by him the Nether Foss- 
way) passed through Leicester, was doubtless 
correct, and I suppose will meet the objection of 

Rk. Hatt, 





It probably left the “ straight line ” of the older 
Foss-way near the old Thurmaston toll-gate (near 
which the famous Roman Milliare with the dedi- 
cation to the Emperor Hadrian—now in the town 
museum—was found), and, following the line of 
the present Belgrave gate, entered Ratz by the 
east and Jeft it by the west gate, and again joined 
the Foss at its junction with the present Nar- 
borough road. This opinion of Throsby’s has been 
fully borne out by the enlarged survey, now in 
progress, of this place and neighbourhood under 
the authorities of the Ordnance Department ; and 
that the road did cross the river where Throsby 
supposed it to have done so has very lately received 
striking confirmation, for a few months ago, on 
pulling down a brick bridge in Braunstonegate 
(which had been widened in 1791), on removing 
the foundations of the old narrow bridge, there 
were many Roman tiles, and also rubbish, &c., 
dug out of the bed of the river Soar underneath, 
pointing to the fact that a bridge had here spanned 
the river in Roman times. 

Did space permit, the views of other antiquarian 
writers on this subject might be referred to, but 
I fear I have already trespassed upon it at too 
great a length. Wituiam Ke ty, F.S.A. 

Leicester. 


There seems to be a little misunderstanding 
between your correspondents as to the ancient 
roads through Leicester, which has some bearing 
on the question at issue. 

There is no doubt that the Roman road called 
the Foss-way, or at all events a branch from it, 
passed through Rate, which is usually identified 
with Leicester. The roads ordinarily ran through 
the castrum, forming the Via Pretoria. So no 
doubt it would be at Leicester, the High Street 
of the Middle Ages following the lines of the 
Roman road. About the middle of the fourteenth 
century the scourge called the Black Death, which 
devastated England, fell with peculiar severity 
on Leicester, carrying off about two thousand out 
of a population of six thousand. During the pre- 
valence of the plague travellers along the Foss- 
way avoided entering the town, and coursed round 
its eastern side, along what is now called the 
Gallowtree Gate. This became the favourite 
route on the way to London, and eventually 
superseded the old narrow High Street. The 
course of the ancient road is marked by the line 
of the pleasant “ walk” which falls into the high 
road before reaching the racecourse, 

This alteration would naturally create some 
confusion in describing the localities, to which the 
differences between your correspondents may be 
attributed. J. A. Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Eritaru on Lorp Norsury (6" 8, xii. 228, 
274, 294).—I am now able to send the lines on the 
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death of Lord Norbury which were recently referred tionary of Authors has the following mention of 
to as having appeared in the Comet newspaper of | him : “‘ Morden, Robert, pub. several topograph- 


1831. Galvin had long been the hangman for 
Ireland. There are several additional verses, but 
excessive joking on so grave a subject should be 
deprecated :— 
“ Galvin’s Ghost to Messicurs the Resurrectionists on the 
Death of Lord Norbury. 
Ye rude disturbers of the dead, 
Do not haul up old Jack 
From where, within a tearless bed, 
He lies upon his back, 
Consider what materials he 
Provided for your paws, 
As, full of jocularity, 
He ministered the lawe, 
You know ‘tis said ‘mong Judges good, 
And none the meed refuses, 
He tolerably understood 
The use of hempen nooses.”’ 
W. J. FirzParrick, F.S.A. 
Dublin, 


Sox (6 §S. xii. 285)..—With reference to 
W. C. B.’s note on this form of the work socks, 
it is customary in American through bills of 
lading to use the form sax for sacks. A clerk in 
the Pennsylvania Railroad told me this was done 
to save ink and time, as one letter saved was a 
great economy in making out some thousands of 
sets of bills of lading. T. C. Kirtte. 


The living by ‘‘ tick and not by tax” joke is 
a inferior reproduction of Lord Guildford’s mot to 
Sheridan. Sheridan, when he had taken a new 
house, said to his lordship, “ Well, all will go on 
now like clockwork.” “Ay,” said his lordship ; 
“ tick, tick !” C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Ocp Enexisn Drinks (6" S. xii. 167, 232).— 
Is not Mr. CoLtemay confusing two different 
things when he describes Col. Newcome’s “ hot- 
= as “a mixture of ale and spirits”? The 
ot-pot of Indian tables is, if I mistake not, a 
curried stew of various meats, prepared in an 
earthenware pipkin. Probably the word will be 
given in Col. Yule’s elaborate Indian Glossary, now 
on the point of publication. India, it may be 
observed, isthe land of hot meats and cool drinks, 
not of hot beverages. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A, 
The Library, Claremont, Hastings, 


Ropert Morven (6 §, xii. 227).—In the 
translation of ‘Camden’s Britannia edited by 
Bishop Gibson in 1695 the maps inserted are said 
to be drawn by Robt. Morden, who is presumably 
the same person as alluded to by your corre- 
spondent. They show the country in a very 


different state from what it is at present, and the 
orthography of the place-names has undergone 
Allibone’s Dic- | 


much alteration since that date. 


ical, astronomical, geographical, and mathematical 
works. London, 1688-1704, &c.” 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Hanover (6 S. xii. 268, 316).—T. should con- 
sult the following work :— 

“Geschlechts und Wappenbuch des Kdénigreichs 
Hannover, und des Herzogthums Braunschweig, beraus- 
gegeben von Dr. H. Grote. 4to. Hannover, 1852,” 

Jounxn Woopwarp. 

Montrose. 


Sup Court (6 §S. xii. 248).—Ship Court was 
on the west side of the Old Bailey, three doors 
from Ludgate Hill. The entrance to the court was 
between Nos. 66 and 67. At the latter house 
William Hone kept a small shop, and at No. 68 it 
is said that the notorious Jonathan Wild resided. 

Everard Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Ropiye (6™ S, xi. 188, 316).— Mr. C. A. Warp 
is happy in his selection of the Spanish verb 
rodear, but somewhat narrows its meaning. It can 
equally well be applied to birds coming home in 
the evening and to birds encompassed or put to 
flight by a dog. It can mean to encircle, and it 
can mean to make an indirect route in travelling. 
Cf. the Spanish proverb, “ Vale mas rodear que no 
ahogar,” giving the sense of going out of one’s 
way—almost poetical when applied to the flight 
of a bird. The Californian, like the Argentine, 
meaning of rodeo is secondary. Cattle when 
in large herds are gathered up and encircled 
(i.e, rodeado), in order to be branded, &c., by 
horsemen, who prevent them from breaking away. 
Hence rodeo. “ Mob” is the nearest translation 
of this meaning of rodeo, and as mob in English is 





an objectionable crowd, and in Australia a herd 
lof cattle, so in Spanish rodeo is a collection of 
| cutthroats, and in colonial Spanish a herd of cattle. 
The same word is used of the spot where the cattle 
| are gathered. Where the sheep sleep at night or 
|rest under the midday sun, where the troops of 
wild guanachos assemble, all these places are 
technically called rodeos. H. Gipson. 
Aj6, Buenos Ayres. 


Arch £oLocy oF Porctar Parases (6 §. xii. 
| 109).—A full account of An Essay on the Archeo- 
logy of onr Popular Phrases and Nursery Rhymes, 
by John Bellenden Ker, Esq., is given in the late 
Thomas Wright’s Essays on the Literature, &c., 
of England in the Middle Ages (London, Russell 
Smith, 1846), vol. i. pp. 151-165. From Mr. 
Wright’s account it appears that the first edition 
of Mr. Ker’s work appeared in 1834, and that a 
second edition was published in three volumes, of 
which the first appeared in 1835. The review, 
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which forms part of an “‘ Essay on Proverbs and 
Popular Sayings,” effectually explodes the theories 
advanced by Mr. Ker, whose system is thus de- 
scribed :— 

‘“« He transforms our proverbs and nursery rhymes into 
a sort of modern Dutch sentences and rhymes, having a 
great similarity of sound to the originals, but differing 
widely from them in sense. These modern Dutch sen- 
tences and rhymes he immediately supposes to be what 
he is pleased to call Low-Saxon, and this Low-Saxon to 
be Anglo-Saxon; and then he supposes them to be 
English in its original state, it being a sister language.” 

Among the examples quoted by Mr. Wright of 
Mr. Kerr’s method of applying his principles, 
perhaps the most amusing is that referring to 
the phrase ‘It makes my blood run cold.” This 
Mr. Ker considers as meaning— 

“Tt puts me in a passion, it exasperates me; and said 
when something takes place which has a strong effect 
upon the feelings, At muyck's meé bloed er een kule ; q. €., 
the muck when blood is joined with it (poured upon it) 
soon grows hot; soon generates heat; a phenomenon 
known to every one. So that tt mates my blood run 
cold ; that is, it seta me all on fire, it inflames me, puts 
me in a heat.”—Ker, first ed., p. 8. 

Ii does not appear, however, that Mr. Ker 
regarded himself as a humourist, 8. E. 


Marine Teams (6% §. xii. 328).—Knol, a 
division of the log line which is the same fraction 
of a mile as half a minute is of an hour, viz., the 
one hundred and twentieth part of a geographical 
or nautical mile, which is 6,079 feet. Broom, 
used to advertise the sale of a ship or boat. 
Brand, in his Popular Antiquities, says,— 

“ Anciently putting up boughs upon any thing was an 
indication that is was to be sold, which, if I donot much 
mistake, is also the reason why an old besom (which isa 
sort of dried bush) ia put up at the top mast head of a 
ship or boat when she is to be sold,” 

Everarp Home Co.Lemay, 

71, Brecknock Road, 


The following explanations are taken from 
Smyth’s Sailor’s Word- Book (1867) :— 

“Knot also implies a division of the log line, bearing a 
similar proportion to a mile which half a minute does to 
an hour ; that is, it is the one hundred and twentieth of a 
mile ; hence we say, the ship was going eight knots, sig- 
nifying eight miles per hour. Indeed, in nautical parl- 
ance, the words knot and mile are synonyms, alluding 
to the geographical mile of sixty minutes to a degree of 
latitude.” —P, 426. 

“ Broom.—A besom at the mast head signifies that the 
ship is to be sold; derived, probably, from the old prac- 
tice of displaying boughs at shops and taverns.”—P. 139. 

G. F. R. B. 

Knot.—This technical term, anexpression founded 
on a detail of the apparatus called a “ log,” used to 
estimate the rate of sailing of a ship, has come to 
be used with some laxity, even by experts, when 
“nautical mile” would be more exact. The “log” 
might be called a “ water kite,” its form causing it, 


tically stationary when thrown overboard, the 
length of the attached line given out between the 
moving ship and it in a given time enabling the 
observer, by means of a half-minute glass, to cal- 
culate the rate in miles per hour of the vessel’s 
speed, expressed technically by knots. As half a 
minute is the one hundred and twentieth part of an 
hour, the “log line” had knots at every fifty feet 
—that being the rough estimate of the one hun- 
dred and twentieth part of a nautical mile—so 
that when the sand in the glass had run, the num- 
ber of knots and parts of knots that had passed gave 
an approximate rate of sailing per hour. A nauti- 
cal mile is the sixtieth part of a degree of a great 
circle, and the knots should be—if the apparatus 
was perfect in its action—the one hundred and 
twentieth part of a nautical mile. A nautical or 
geographical mile is 2,027 yards. B. C. 


There is some indefiniteness about the length of 
a knot. Molesworth (Pocket Book...... Sor Engineers, 
pp. 261-3, twelfth edition) says :— 

“The circumference of the earth is divided into 360 
degrees, each degree containing 60 knots, or nautical 
miles. Consequently the circumference of the earth, 
viz., 131,385,456 feet, divided by (360 x60—) 21,600, gives 
the length of a knot, viz, 6,082°66 feet, which is gener- 
ally considered the standard. except by the Admiralty. 

“1 knot—6,082 66 feet; 1 statute mile—5,280 feet; 
1 degree=60 knots=69'121 miles. 

“The Admiralty knot—6,080 feet.” 

Culley (Handbook of Practical Telegraphy, 
table v., sub fin.) says:—“*1 nautical mile= 
2,0274% yards, or 6,083 feet; 1 Admiralty knot = 
2,026% yards, or 6,080 feet; 1 telegraph knot= 
2,029 yards, or 6,087 feet.” The telegraph knot is 
used in connexion with submarine telegraph cables, 

Cuas. E. Srvuarr. 
G.P.0., Telegraph Street, E.C. 
[ We have received very numerous replies to this query, 
many of them far too long for insertion. } 


Porm Wayteo: “Hymy to tae Frowsrs” 
(6™ S. xii. 248).—As Mr. May rightly conjectures, 
a poem bearing the above title was written by 
Horace Smith. It is included in his Miscellaneous 
Poems, published by Mr. Henry Colburn. If your 
correspondent is far away from the British Museum, 
I will send him a copy of the lines in question. 

J. W. Howe tt. 


10, Trevor Square, S.W. 


“Tue Crartuinenam Bott” or T. Bewick 
(6% §. xii. 328).—I have a copy of this on vellum 
in the first state, t.¢., before the block split, for 
which your correspondent inquires. The name of 
Hodgson is written in pencil on the back. This is 
the printer of Newcastle-on-Tyne, who is men- 
tioned as the possessor of an original vellum copy 
in Bell’s Catalogue of Bewick’s Works. I compared 
my copy with that of the late Rev. T. Hugo, when 





under favourable circumstances, to remain prac- 











it was on view (for sale by auction) at Sotheby’s a 
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few years ago. Hugo’s was a more brilliant im- 
ression than mine. I bought my copy of the late 
Edward Evans, the well-known printseller, many 
years ago, and paid 51. for it, which I thought even 
then was cheap. Bell states, I think, that Hodg- 
son got 211. 10s. for it. It previously belonged to 
one Bindon Blood, if I err not, who was a wealthy 
man and well known as a collector of books and 
prints. I have often seen him at sales. He always 
wrote the date and locality of his purchase, either 
in the book or on the back of the print, in a large 
hand in pencil. Such writing is on the back of 
my impression. Joun Percy, 


Cotours of Livery (6 S. xii. 348).—The red 
livery proper to the field gules being too rich and 
too royal for use, families owning it generally resort 
to claret, or chocolate, or black with red cuffs, or 
drab with red cuffs, or chocolate with red cuffs, 


Suetvey’s “Sensitive Piant” (6" §. xii. 309). 
—Surely the verses quoted are rather laxly ex- 
pressed than really obscure. If Bar's Eyes will 
accept a paraphrase, and other readers of “ N. & Q.” 
will excuse it, here is one: But the sensitive 
plant [flowerless and scentless, as the next stanza 
shows], which, feeling love from leaf to root, could 
confer but little as a result of that love, received 
more than any of the other plants did [because no 
part of what it received was cancelled by a gift in 
return]; poor and in want where all others were 
affluent, its love was greater than could ever be 
the case with one of those affluent givers. 

H. Buxton Formay. 

46, Marlborough Hill, St. John’s Wood. 


The key to the verse in question is found in 
verse 3 :— 
* But none ever trembled or panted with bliss 
In the garden, the field, or the wilderness, 
Like a doe in the noontide, with love's sweet want, 
As the companionless sensitive plant.” 
Having nothing to give (neither odour nor beauty 
nor fruit), she, unlike the other flowers—each one 
of which “ was interpenetrated with the light and 
the odours its neighbours shed”—was unloved, 
yet really received more than they all, because, 
being the only flower in that garden which was 
not absorbed with the mutual love of some fellow 
flower, she alone could love and “ belong to the 
giver” of those very qualities which compelled 
love in the others, i.¢.,, the beautiful itself, or 
perhaps love, as in the following fable :— 
“Three Greek maidens determined to worship the 
god Eros. Two of them were lovely as the dawn, the 
third swarthy and ugly as the night. The two first had 


lovers in abundance, and in the dalliance of happy love | 


sought to propitiate the god they worshipped ; the third 
no youth would approach, but this she neither heeded 
nor regretted; her heart was so fixed on the god himself 
that all earthly love, which seemed to others the best 
representation and gift of the deity, was to her paltry 


and vain, And so it came to pass that while Eros took 

no special notice of his beautiful worshippers, whose 

loves grew cold and deserted them, to his lonely adorer 
he revealed himself in all his magnificence of beauty 
and satisfied her heart with love. 

Their hearts were filled with human love, but thou, 

Leaving the earthy, sought a higher fate, 

And fixed thine eyes on perfect love himself.” 

The lesson intended in The Sensitive Plant is 
that while love of the visible dies with its object, 
love of the beautiful never dies, because its object 
lives for ever. W. 8. 

The stanza to be explained is this :— 

* But the sensitive plant, which could give small fruit 
Of the love which it felt from the leaf to the root, 
Received more than all, it loved more than ever, 
Where none wanted but it, could belong to the giver,” 
The last two lines, which are the obscure part, 

would be made clearer if printed thus :— 

“ Received more than all ; it loved more than ever 
(Where none wanted but it) could belong to the giver.” 
Who is “the giver?” That seems to be the 

main question. The giver must be that influence, 

or those influences, from which the sensitive plant 
had received. So one would think at first ; since 
there is a direct opposition between the word 
received and the word giver; and if so, the giver 
must be one of the other flowers. For, according 
to the previous stanza, each of the flowers, including 
the sensitive plant, “ was interpenetrated with the 
light and the odour its neighbour shed ”; and of this 
light and odour the sensitive plant “ received more 
than all” the other flowers received. But, on the 
other hand, the sensitive plant, it is expressly 
stated, could not adequately give in return. It 

“could give small fruit” of it own love; it “has 

no bright flower, radiance and odour are not its 

dower”; “ it desires what it has not, the beautiful.” 

It wanted these things, ¢.¢., was without them ; 

and “none wanted but it.” Nevertheless, “It 

loves, even like Love, its deep heart is full.” It 
would seem, therefore, that “the giver” is the 
sensitive plant itself, which has received more 
than all, being more sensitive than all, and would 
fain, but cannot, give back, as the others did, as 
much as it has received. The others do not want 
radiance and odour, and so they can give it in return 





for the radiance and odour which they have received 
from their neighbours; the sensitive plant has re- 
| ceived more than they all, but bas nothing of its own 
| to give back, although its deep heart is full of love. 
| Owing to this want, from which no other plant 
suffers, “it loved more than ever could belong to 
the giver”; 7. ¢., its love was greater, far greater, 
than all the outward signs of love that it could 
give. And that was the reason why, “like one 
forbid,” it came to grief in the end, while the 
mandrakes and toadstools did uncommonly well— 
as they generally do. é 

Shelley’s thought is often clearer than his 
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expression of it; and in dealing with either one 
treads on dangerous ground. Mr, H. Buxton 
Forman, for instance (whose edition of Shelley I 
have not seen), will doubtless be happy to correct 
my mistakes, if he thinks I have made any. 

A. J. M. 


Mr. W. M. Rossetti discusses these lines in his | 


notes to Shelley’s Poetical Works, vol. ii. p. 445, 

and offers paraphrases by himself, by Mr, Swin- 

burne, and by an anonymous “B. V.” He sug- 

gests a semicolon at “all,” in place of the usual 

comma, Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Tennyson's “Princess” (6 §S. xii, 268).—In 
1882 there appeared in Montreal A Study of 
Tennyson's Poem the Princess, by Mr. 8. E. 
Dawson, in which it was argued that Psyche’s 
baby is “the conquering heroine of the epic.” 
This called forth a very interesting letter from 
the poet, in which the following remark cccurs : 
“The public did not see that the child, as you say, 
was the heroine of the piece.” This letter is printed 
in full, with the writer's permission, in the preface 
to the second edition of Mr. Dawson's Study. 
published in 1884 by Dawson Brothers, Montreal, 
from whom, no doubt, copies may still be had. 
The price of this second edition is, I believe, about 
four shillings. Maecmillan's Magazine for April, 
1883. contained a review of Mr. Dawson’s book 
by Ernest Myers, G. W. H. 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y., U.S. 


Lirerary Piracy (6™ §. xii. 307, 334).—The 
paragraph in Pickwick can scarcely be termed a 
piracy, for Mr. S. Weller obviously referred to 
the historical fact related. The gentleman alluded 
to was the Hon. Mr. Damer. 

Henry F. Ponsonny. 

The literary history of the muffin story will 
not be complete without a reference to De 
Quincey’s lively version of it in his paper on 
“National Temperance Movements” (IWorks, xi. 
157). The story seems to have appeared first 
in Darwin’s Zoonomia, 

Epwarp H. Marsnatr, M.A. 

Hastings, 


Mrs. on Mistress (6 S, x. 264; xii. 89, 
311).—Mr. Pickrorp gives an interesting citation 
from Green’s History of the English People, from 
which it would appear that in 1558 Madam and 
Mistress was the customary appellation of married 


and unmarried ladies respectively, at any rate | your service 
It seems also clear from : 


among the upper classes, 
Mr. Picxrorn’s further quotations that the use 
both of Mrs, and Miss was not a little irregular 
until a comparatively recent date. I should like | 
to know—(1.) At what date Mrs. had come to be 
habitually used, as at present, in speaking of 
married ladies, (2.) Did Madam continue their | 


| 
habitual appellation till it gave way to Mrs.? 
Was Dame ever used? I do not refer to ladies of 
rank, but to those of the middle class. (3) At 
what date was Mistress succeeded by Miss? (4) 
| Was Mistress ever correctly used for married 
ladies? In vernacular Scotch it is so used even 
ut the present day. (5) At what date was 
| Master succeeded by Mr. as the proper mode of 
| addressing men of the middle class. Perhaps 
| Mr. Pickrorp or some of your other readers would 
be obliging enough to give me tke benefit of their 
information. Has a work been written on this 
interesting subject? H. S. Mackenzie Bett. 
4, Cleveland Road, Ealing, W. 


Lym: Srorta (6"§S. xii. 267).—Compare these 
Yorkshire names: Storthwaite, Egton, near 
Whitby ; Storthwaite Hall, near Reeth, both in 
the North Riding ; Storthwood or Storthwaite, 
Thornton, near Pocklington, in the East Riding ; 
Storithes, Skipton, Storthes Hall, Kirkburton, 
Storth, Slaidburn, in the West Riding. 


W. C. B. 


Bunctown Coppers (6" §. xii. 347).— Mr. 
3urtlett, in his Dictionary of Americanisms 
(1877), p. 83, states the Bungtown copper was 
never « legal coin, but only a clumsy counterfeit 
of the English halfpenny. According to the same 
authority, it derived its name “from the place 
where it was first manufactured, then called Bung- 
town, now Barneysville, in the town of Rehoboth, 
Mass.” G. F. R. B. 

[Other correspondents are thanked for answers to the 
same effect. } 


Gruesome (6 §. xii. 168, 297).—Before resort- 
ing to the Scotch, it would have been better to 
compare this word with the Gotho-Teutonic lan- 
guages, R. 8. Caarnock. 


Sir Ecerton Brrpees (6 S. xii. 208, 335).— 
It is well known that this eccentric baronet brought 
before the House of Lords a claim to the ancient 
barony of “Chandos of Sudeley,” and that he 
did not willingly acquiesce in the rejection of his 
claim by the peers. I have about twenty volumes 
of poems, letters, essays, &c., in his autograph, 
and, amongst others, a letter in which he signs 
himself ‘Per legem terre Chandos of Sudeley.” 
| I have already printed some of his MSS. in my 
| Antiquarian Magazine, and I shall shortly give 
this letter there in extenso, unless you would wish 
| to print it in *‘N. & Q.,” in which case it is at 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

2, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W, 





Sir Greorce Beeston (6" §, xii. 228, 319).— 
Sir Hugh Beeston, of Beeston, Receiver-General 
for the Crown in Cheshire and North Wales (and 
son of Admiral Sir George Beeston, who was 
knighted for his bravery against the Spanish 
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Armada), had a son, Sir George Beeston, who 

predeceased him, issueless, in 1611-12. The Bees- 

ton family were usually buried at Bunbury, in 

Cheshire. Constance Rosset. 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


Verses py Dr. Jonnson (6% S. xii. 308).— 
In 1875 a correspondent of the ‘‘ Byegones” 
column of the Oswestry Advertizer gave a slightly 
different version of the lines quoted by Mr. Cuas. 
WILLIAMS, stating that they were to be seen painted 
in white letters on a black ground above the door 
of a cottage at Gwaenynog, about a mile and a half 
west of the town of Denbigh, in the Vale of Clwyd. 
The same date—1768—was appended to the lines, 
so that, as the learned doctor's Welsh tour, as 
Ma. WIttrams states, was accomplished in 1774, 
the question would seem to be whether or not the 
author of Rasselas had paid a previous visit to the 
Principality. The late Mr. Askew Roberts, in his 
interesting and valuable Gossiping Guide to Wales, 
noticed the discrepancy in the dates, from which he 
gathered that the lines were not written ‘‘ on the 
spot,” but that they were adapted from some of Dr. 
Johnson’s published works. The learned doctor, 
however, would seem to have been rather partial 
to the Vale of Clwyd—which vale, local tradition 
has it, suggested to him ‘‘ the Happy Valley ”— 
and it is just within the bounds of possibility that 
he had paid the neighbourhood a visit prior to 
1774. Mr. Askew Roberts says :— 

“ Gwaenynog, a spot famed as one of the bits of recrea- 
tion ground of the Ursa Major of English literature, is 
an ancient seat of the Myddelton family, and in the 
grounds (which are richly wooded) the ‘Great Lexico- 
grapher '—as Becky Sharp's first mistress loved to call 
him—occasionally sat.” 

In commemoration of these visits, Dr. Myddelton, 
the resident at the time, erected a Grecian urn, on 
one side of which was inscribed : ‘ This spot was 
often dignified by the presence of Samuel Johnson, 
LL. D., whose moral writings, exactly conformable 
to the precepts of Christianity, gave ardour to 
Virtue and confidence to Truth.” Up to about 
twelve or fifteen years ago, at the cottage on 
which the lines are inscribed, were to be seen the 
remains of an antique arm-chair, in which the 
learned doctor used to sit on his visits to the 
Myddeltons, Geo. H. Barervey. 

Oswestry. 


To Beck (6 S. xii. 328).—I do not think it is 
worth while to take the trouble to interpret Charles 
Reade in such a confused sentence as that cited by 
Dr. Murray. I fail to discover any such cant 


word as to beck, or even to beak. Slang dictionaries 
are so notoriously imperfect, however, that the 
word might be in use and yet occur in no book. 
Still, the probability is that Reade is wrong. 
Harman beck is not strictly constable; it is rather 


Bampfylde Moore Carew’s Life the cant dictionary 
at the end gives harman as constable, and harman 
beck as beadle. Hotten’s Slang Dict. says that in 
ancient cant beck stood for beak. Dr. Brewer, in 
his Phrase and Fable, derives it from Sax. beag, 
the gold collar worn by civic magistrates. This 
is very likely, and Hotten says so too. It also 
means a crown, so that the beak is a man in autho- 
rity. In Michel’s Argot bécheur is “ ministére 
publique,” then Michel talks about the bec and 
the seizing of ill-doers, “unguibus et rostro,” 
when probably this bécheur is but the golden- 
collared judge. The magistrate does not seize the 
prisoner; he is the authority before whom, when 
seized, the offender is brought. C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


UntntentionaL Verse (6% §. xii. 107).— 
I find the lines from Whewell’s Treatise on 
Mechanics thus quoted in the Mechanics’ Maga- 
zine, July 4, 1829, p. 336 :— 

*“ For no force, however great, 
Can stretch a cord, however fine, 
Into a horizontal line 
That is exactly straight.” 

Has the poetical prose of Abraham Liacola 
in one of his messages to Congress during the 
American Civil War found a place in “ N. & Q.”1 

“ Fondly do we hope, 

Fervently do we pray, 
That this mighty scourge of war 
May speedily pass away.” 
I quote from memory. 
eheran, Persia. 


J. J. Faure. 


Avurnors or Quotations Waxtep (6 §. xii. 
280).— 

“‘ Then old age and experience hand in hand.” 

Sres will find the lines quoted by Goethe in Rochester's 
Satire against Mankind, A. R. SHILLETO. 

(6% 8, xii. 310.) 
“ From the dim shieling,” &c, 

I understand that the poem which includes the lines 
inquired about by Mr. Cree was first published in 
Tuit's Magazine for June, 1849. It is a translation, by 
the Ear! of Eglinton, of an old Gaelic boat song. Here 
it is in full :-— 

“Canaptan Boat Sona, 

Listen to me, as when you heard our father 

Sing long ago the song of other shores ; 
Listen to me, and then in chorus gather 
All your deep voices as ye pull your oars, 

Fair these broad meads—those hoary wooJs are grand ; 

But we are exiles from our fathers’ land. 

From the lone shieling of the misty island 

Mountains divide us, and a waste of seas ; 
Yet still the blood is strong, the heart is Highland, 
And we in dreams behold the Hebrides, 
We ne’er shall tread the fancy-haunted valley 
Where, 'twixt the dark hills, creeps the small clear 
stream 
In arms around the patriarch banner rally, 
Nor see the moon on royal tombstones gleam. 


When the bold kindred, in the time long vanished, 





parish beadJe, as harman is the parish stocks, In 


Conquered the soil and fortified the keep, 
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No eeer foretold the children should be banished 
That a degenerate lord might boast his sheep. 


Come foreign raid ! let discord burst in slaughter ! 

Oh, then for clansmen true and keen claymore ! 
The hearts that would have given their blood like 

water 

Beat heavily beyond the Atlantic's roar. 
Fair these broad meads—those hoary woods are grand; 
But we are exiles from our fathers’ land,” 

L, A. Borns, 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Costume in England: a History of Dress to the End of 
the Eighteenth Century. By F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 
Third Edition, enlarged and revised by the Hon. H. A. 
Dillon, F.S.A. 2 vols. (Bell & Sons.) 

A new and superior edition of Fairholt’s Costume in 

England is welcome to a large class of students to whom 

larger, though not more authoritative, works are out of 

reach. Pretending to be no more than a handbook, it 
fulfils its promise, and supplies in a convenient form all 
information necessary for practical purposes. In every 
form of art, and notably in stage decoration, the study 
of costume has come to be regarded as essential ; and a 
work such as this, the details in which are at once ample 
and concise, cannot fail to be of service. The illustra- 
tions, carefully drawn from such works of authority as 
the Archeologia, the /nventorium Sepulchrale, the Col- 
lectanea Antiqua, the Bayeux tapestry, Stothard’s Monu- 
mental Effigies of Great Britain, and others, enhance the 
value of the book, Especially serviceable is the second 
volume, which contains the glossary, the first being 
occupied with the history of costume. This is, of course, 

a dictionary of textile fabrics, of armour, &c., as well as 

of various forms of gear. It may show how serviceable 

the volumes are likely to be to some readers of “ N.& Q.” 

to state that in the contents “ Calimancoe ”’ (see 6 8. 

xii. 340, 357) is given, with an explanation differing 

somewhat from those supplied by the Editor and by Dr. 

Percy, since it is said to be a glazed linen stuff, men- 

tioned 44 & 45 Elizabeth. A quotation from Hurd's 

Scotch Songs, 1776, is also supplied :— 

“ Ye shall get a gown of silk 
And coat of calimancoe.”’ 
The book is, in short, a desirable possession. 


A Book of Facsimiles of Monumental Brasses on the 
Continent of Europe, with brief descriptive notes, is the 
heroic work of the Rev. W. F. Creeny, vicar of St. 
Michael-at-Thorne, Norwich, to whom we advise every- 
body to apply who is desirous of testifying esteem for an 
invaluable service to archwology, and who cares for 
memorials second to none in interest and pathos or as 
records of costume and custome, and, as works of art, 
inferior only to sculptured effigies of the dead. It has 
been known for many years that a certain number of 
brasses had on the Continent survived countless changes, 
iconoclastic follies, poverty, war, and waste. Even 
lovers of brasses—and these were many—knew only the 
names of a dozen or two relics of this nature, while not 
five had been copied by engraving or other means, and 
probably not a score rubbings trom them had been 
brought to this country. We are, therefore, the more 

teful to Mr. Creeny, because he has collected from 

enmark, Sweden, Germany, Poland, Silesia, Bavaria, 
Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, France, and Spain not 
fewer than eighty choice specimens, and given us admir- 
able transcripts by photography from rubbings carefully 
made by himself with heelball, In an appendix he cites 





the names of eighty-six more brasses, and thus he bas made 
known a large proportion of the whole number—fewer 
than two hundred—which are known to remain. That 
80 few exist attests wonders of stupid waste and wanton 
destruction. The examples extend from the Roman- 
esque figure of Ipo von Wilpe at Verden in Hanover, 
dated 1231, which isthe oldest known brass (the date of 
the memorial of Sir John D’Aubernoun I, being 1277, 
or a generation later), and the stately Transition (but 
chiefly Romanesque) brass of Bishop Otto of Bruns- 
wick (1279), to a Crucifixion at Nivelles in Brabant, 
c. 1600. The examples illustrate the changes of taste, 
costume, armour, and weapons which took effect in the 
intervening centuries. They include a brass said to 
have been made by Peter Visscher’s father, another 
which is not unwisely ascribed to Albert Diirer (being 
the monument of Sidonia of Saxony at Meissen, 1510), 
and some of the most beautiful and stately figures it is 
possible to conceive. We refer chiefly to the nobly 
dressed and impressive icons of Joris de Munter (1439) 
and his wife (1423) at Bruges ; the sumptuously engraved 
effigies on one plate representing the prelates Godfrey 
and Frederic von Bulowe at Schwerin (1314-1375) ; the 
graceful and animated true portraiture of Katherine de 
Bourbon, wife of Adolphus of Gueldres (1469); the very 
fine Gerart, Duke of Gulich, at Altenberg (1475), an 
interesting example of armour, with a horn slung at a 
baldric over his shoulder, and a background of foliage 
of rare merit ; and the very curious Jacob Schelewaertz 
(1483), who appears giving instruction to seven pupils in 
theology. The artistic beauty of most of the examples 
in this book is far above that of contemporary English 
records. To exbaust the merits of Mr. Creeny’s work 
would require a volume. We take leave of him and his 
opus with homage and the best thanks. 


In the Nineteenth Century Mr. Gladstone's paper on 
revealed religion, under the heading * The Dawn of 
Creation,” occupies the foremost place. There are, 
besides, articles on “ Disestablishment in Wales,” by 
Mr. Osborne Morgan; on the “ French Elections,” by 
Mr. Hurlbert, an American writer; the “‘ Restoration 
of Westminster Hall,” by Mr, Fergusson; and on 
“ Foreign Opinions on Peasant Properties,” by Lady 
Verney. Some other good papers make up a more than 
usually interesting number.—in the Fortnightly Review 
Mr. H. Sutherland Edwards, who has written much on 
the legends of Faust and Don Juan, points out, under 
the title of “A Faust of the First Century,” the re- 
semblance between the Faust legend and the story of 
Theophilus of Syracuse.—In addition to the fine poem 
of the Laureate, Macmillan has valuable papers on 
“Culture and Science,”’ by E. A. Sonnenschein; “The 
Depression of ‘ English,’’’ by W. Baptiste Scoones; and 
“ Gouverneur Morris and the French Revolution.”—The 
Gentleman’s gives “ Poets’ Reptiles,” by Phil Robinson, 
and “Some Aspects of Emerson,” by Coulson Kernahan, 
—*“Ogbury Barrows,” in the Cornhi/l, is a paper to 
delight the soul of an antiquary who can stand a little 
clever and good-natured banter of his own pursuits — 
The English Illustrated supplies as frontispiece an 
engraving by T. Johnson of Sir Joshua Keynolds’s pic- 
ture of Lady Sarah Bunbury. Mr. Hunter's “ London 
Commons” and Mr. Charleton’s “ Newcastle-on-Tyne " 
are beth admirably illustrated.—In a good number of 
Longman's “ The Wesleys at Epworth,” by the Rev. 
J. H, Overton, alone calis for mention in our columns.— 
All the Year Round devotes in its “ Chronicles of Eng- 
lish Counties” two paris to Surrey.—Mr. Rendle’s 
contribution to Walford’s Antiquarian on “ The Globe 
Playhouse ” has abundant interest and value. Mr. C. A. 
Ward’s “Christopher Smart, a Forgotten Poet,” com- 
mences excellently. The third part of “ England in 
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1689” and an obituary memoir of Cornelius Walford are 
also of interest to our readers.—Mr, H. Savile Clarke 
treats in the Theatre of “ The Faust Legends.”—The Red 
Dragon still devotes a portion of ita space to archzology. 

AFTER an omission of a month’s numbers, the publica- 


tions of Messrs, Cassell reach us. These include the 
Encyclopedic Dictionary, Part XXIL, carrying the 
alphabet from “Croose ” to “Cyclopterus,” and including 
characteristic articles on “‘ Cros,” “* Crown,” “ Crusade,” 
** Cry,” ** Crystal,” “‘ Cuneiform,” ‘* Current,” “ Custom,” 
aud “ Cyanide,”"—Our Own Country, Part X., dealing 
with Liverpool and Dublin, and giving views of the Four 
Courts, the Custom House, Dean Swilt’s birthplace, and 
other spots of interest in the Irish capital,—Mr. Wal- 
ford’s Greater London, Part IV., which in its westward 
progress has reached Hampton Court, of which, as well 
as of Sunbury, Halliford, Shepperton, and Staines, good 
views are presented,—History of India, Purt IL, con- 
taining a full account of the battles by sea and land 
which ended in the destruction of French power in 
India, and the defeat and murder of the Comte de Lally, 

Egypt, Descriptive and Picturesque, Part VIL, with 
many fine illustrations of Egyptian places and objects 
of interest,—and Gleanings jrom Lopular Authors, 
Part III. 

Messns. Cassett & Co. have also issued their Jilus- 
trated Almanack Sor 1886, and Winter Blossoms, being 
the Little Folks annual. 

From the Transactions of the Penzance Natural History 
and Antiquarian Society, 1884-5, the Rev. W. 8. Lach- 
Szyrma bas reprinted in pamphlet form his highly 
interesting paper on The Folk-lore of the Sea, 


Mr. A. H. Buey, with the fourth volume of whose 
noble Collection of Old English Plays, just issued 
to subscribers, we hope thurtly to deal, promises 
three further works of highest interest to students of 
the early drama in the collected plays and poems of 
Thomas Nabbes, William Rowley, and Robert Davea- 
port. These volumes, the publication of which will go 
far to fill up the gaps in a collection of early Engli-h 
dramatists, will be issued by Mr. Bullen from his resi- 
dence, 17, Sumatra Road, West Hampstead, in an edition 
in quarto, limited to 150 copies. We are glad to give 
all possible publicity to so desirable a scheme, for the 
carrying out of which Mr, Bullen’s past labours consti- 
tute a voucher. 

A coop calendar of the saints, in a handy form, would 
probably save us not a few needless queries. We have 
seen a prospectus of a calendar to be issued by Mesars. F. 
Edwards & Co., Akerman Road, Brixton, at the subscrip- 
tion price of 18s, for twelve parts, illustrated. What we 
should suggest, if still in time, would be the addition to 
each saint of a letter indicating the particular church 
in whose calendar such saint will be found. The name 
is not necessarily a sufficient guide to this, The informa- 
tion proposed to be given concerning the patronage of 
places and crafts, floral emblems, and armorial bearings 
of saints, should help to make the book welcome to cor 
respondents of “N, & Q.” 

Potiues to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily fur publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 








signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

E. L. G. (“Scattering Rice at Weddings”). — The 
origin of this custom has been twice asked in “ N. & Q.”’ 
(4 8. ii. 450, and xii. 327). From the replies then ob- 
tained it seems that the practice of throwing wheat asa 
sign of plenty is old, and that the substitution of rice 
for wheat, which dates apparently from the latter half 
of the present century, is probably derived from our 
intercourse with the East, where, in Persia and India, rice 
is often employed at weddings, both as an article of diet 
and for the purpose of being scattered over the heads of 
the bride and bridegroom, See 4 8, xii, 396. 

J. J. Fante.—(“ Curious Inscription on a Shrewsbury 
Spire.”) Cadman attempted, some forty or fifty years 
ago, to “fly,” on a machine of his own invention, from 
the steeple of St. Chad’s (?) Church across the Severn, 
The machine, as in a later attempt of a similar nature 
from Cremorne Gardens, collapsed, and the unfortunate 
adventurer lost his life.-—(“ If dirt were trumps, what 
hands you would hold.”’) Said to Manning by Charles 
Lamb. See Leigh Hunt’s Autobiography, p. 253, ed. 1870, 

Rocrr Inopen (“ Shelley ”).—The tract for which you 
ask, which caused Shelley's expulsion from Oxford, is 
without date, The title-page is as follows: “ The | Ne- 
cessity | of | Atheism. | Quod clara et perspicua demon- 
stratione careat | pro vero habere mens omnino nequis 
humana, | Bacon de Augment. Scient. | Worthing: | 
Printed by E, & W. Phillips. | Sold in London and Ox- 
ford.” It is reprinted in vol i. of Mr, Buxton Forman’s 
edition of the prose works of Shelley. Two copies of the 
original are known to exist. One is in the possession of 
Sir Percy Shelley. 

Antiquarian (“New Testament ”).—The language 
in which your book is written is Irish in Roman cha- 
racters, It has no special value, since the work is 
still supplied by the British and Foreign Bible Society, 

J. Tuorotp (“ Bowen Family ”).—As at present ar- 
ranged your queries are unintellizible. 

J. J, 8. (* By hook or by crook ").—This subject seems 
to be exhausted. The first suggestion you supply was 
made so early as 1" 8, iii. 116. The second appears 4% 
8. viii. 196, 

8S. R. C. (“Shelley's St. Zrvyne"’).—The edition of 
1822 you mention is well known to students of Shelley, 
It is not a separate edition, but the old sheets with a 
new title-page. 

C. L. D. ( Our Eyewitness on the Ice ”).— Anticipated, 
See 6t 8. xii. 78, Your obliging reply to Puysictan has 
been forwarded. 

J.H. M. (“ Binding of Books”).—It will depreciate 
the value of sets of books to use in late numbers a bind- 
ing totally different from that employed in the earlier, 
The extent of depreciation muet necessarily depend upon 
the character of the set, 

F. Rue (“ Author of Quotation”).—The quotation 
asked for and that you supply are not the same. 

Cornicenpa.—P. 305, col. 2, |, 3, for “ Entrapelus ” 
read Eutrapelus. P. 350, col. 1, 1. 2, for “ qulocal ” read 
qulocul; and for “ calot”’ read cu/ot, 


VuTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher” —at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 














